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LIFE  AND  CONFESSION 


STEPHEN   D.  RICHARDS. 


Stephen  Dee  Richards,  who  was  hanged  on  the  26th 
day  of  April,  1879,  at  Minden,  Nebraska,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Peter  Anderson,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  came  West  in  1876,  in  search  of  adventure. 

Besides  killing  Anderson,  Richards  confesses  to  the 
murder  of  the  Harlson  family,  consisting  of  four  per- 
sons, the  mother  and  three  children,  and  three  other 
similar  crimes  committed  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
and  a  cold-blooded  murder  in  Iowa.  From  this  it  will 
appear  that  the  playful  Stephen  was  considerable  of  a 
butcher, 

"  I  have  killed  nine  persons,"  said  the  arch-fiend, 
speaking  to  the  author  of  this  sketch,  "and  I  can't 
say  that  I  feel  any  the  worse  for  it.  1  have  only  one 
wish  now  in  the  world.  I  wish  to  kill  two  more  per- 
sons." 

The  writer  held  his  breath.  Doubting,  wondering, 
and  fearing,  he  asked  "Who?" 

"A  preacher  and  a  reporter"  was  the  quick  reply. 

When  Richards  was  interviewed  by  a  Times  repor- 
ter in  Chicago,  he  threatened  to  break  the  young  man 
in  two.     Just  what  the  grievance  was  the  writer  has 
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not  been  able  to  discover;  but  at  any  rate  the  Times 
man  went  away  without  so  much  as  a  syllable  of  sen- 
sation to  give  his  paper. 

Richards^  never  had  a  friendly  feeling  for  any 
newspaper  man,  and  often  expressed  a  wish  to  "get 
away  "  with  some  member  of  the  fraternity,  which  if 
done,  he  said  he  could  die  happy. 

"But  how  about  the  preacher,  Richards?" 

He  smiled  blandly  and  said:  "It  would  sort  of 
give  '  tone '  to  my  life,  if  I  could  kill  a  preacher,  you 
know." 

The  murder  of  Mrs.  Harlson  and  her  three  children 
was  one  of  the  most  brutal  affairs  that  ever  happened 
in  this  country. 

"When  you  killed  the  three  children  of  Mrs.  Harl- 
son," asked  the  writer  on  one  occasion,  of  Richards, 
"  did  you  not  feel  conscience-stricken,  a  pang  of  awful 
regret,  or  that  you  was  committing  a  terrible  wrong?" 

The  monster  laughed  sardonically,  and  with  a  care- 
lessness that  was  at  once  strange  and  terrible,  replied : 
"Not  a  d — n  bit;  just  as  soon  have  slaughtered  so 
many  pigs.  One  blow  of  the  axe  settled  'em,  one 
after  the  other,  and  all  was  over.  The  grave  was  all 
ready,  and  I  hauled  the  carcasses  out  and  chucked 
them  in.  As  for  a  'pang,'  as  you  call  it,  I  didn't  feel 
anything  only  that  I  had  got  rid  of  the  crowd." 

Richards  knew  the  children  of  Mrs.  Harlson  well, 
and  used  to  play  with  them,  and  romp  about  the  room, 
the  little  girls  laughing  and  making  music  with  their 
happy  voices — their  arms  about  his  neck,  their  pure, 
childish  faces  pressed  against  his  own;  and  the  little 
boy  Jesse  clinging  about  him  and  filling   the  room 
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with    his    childish   prattle;  and   all    three  innocents 
trusting  in  him,  believing  him,  and  loving  hirn. 

On  the  day  before  the  murder,  this  scene  took  place 
just  as  we  have  described  it,  and  on  the  following 
morning  Mrs.  Harlson  and  her  three  children  were 
killed,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner. In  his  confession,  which  we  give  further  on, 
Richards  explains  very  minutely  how  the  deed  was 
done;  how  in  the  early  morning  he  rose  from  his  bed, 
stole  softly  out  and  quietly  closed  the  door;  looked 
around  to  see  if  He  were  alone,  crept  panther-like 
away,  finding  the  spade,  with  which  he  dug  the 
grave  of  his  victims.  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen 
when  he  completed  his  ghoul-like  work.  He  knew 
the  family  would  not  be  awake  when  he  returned. 
He  stole  back  as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  He  was  not 
startled  as  other  men  would  have  been;  he  was  not 
afraid;  he  had  had  a  taste  of  human  blood  before. 
He  thought  a  moment  as  to  the  weapon  he  should  use 
to  do  the  deed,  and  a  moment  later  seized  an  axe — the 
weapon  of  murderers — and  again  pushed  forward, 
slowly,  stealthily,  cautiously,  like  some  monster  beast 
of  prey.  He  did  not  think  then  of  anything  but  the 
bloody  tragedy  he  was  about  to  enact ;  and  even  the  rab- 
bit that  bounded  across  his  pathway,  or  the  cock  that 
crowed  on  the  limb  above  his  head,  or  the  wild  bird 
that,  startled  by  some  strange  foreboding  instinct  of 
evil,  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  fluttered  away  out  of 
sight,  awakened  in  him  only  a  momentary  surprise. 
In  a  moment  his  hand  was  on  the  door;  he  raised  the 
latch;  he  stepped  in.  Then  he  listened  and  looked  with 
eager,  glittering  eyes  at  his   sleeping   victims.     He 
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could  not  see  the  faces  of  either  of  the  three  children 
or  their  mother,  but  their  forms  were  clearly  outlined 
on  the  coverlet.  For  some  strange  reason,  which  he 
himself  cannot  explain,  he  crossed  the  room  and  pulled 
the  curtain  Jaside  just  a  trifle;  a  streak*of  daylight 
shot  in  like  an  arrow  .from  a  bow,  and  darted  across 
the  partially  covered  head  of  the  little  girl,  Daisy. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  the  sleeping  child  felt 
the  influence,  and,  turning  over,  threw  her  two  white 
baby  hands  above  her  head,  and,  with  her  pearly  teeth 
shining  through  her  flaxen  curls  that  fell  in  masses 
over  her  face,  whispered,  as  if  in  dreams,  "Mamma! 
mamma!"  It  was  enough  to  touch  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant; but  Richards  did  not  heed  it;  his  mind  was  bent 
on  blood;  he  could  feel  nothing,  knew  nothing,  was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  one  horrible  purpose  of 
murder.  Waiting  a  moment,  as  if  to  bring  his  whole 
strength  to  bear  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  devilish 
purpose,  he  approached  the  bed  where  Mrs.  Harlson  was 
sleeping,  and  struck  the  fatal  blow.  The  mother  died 
without  a  struggle  or  a  moan.  Mabel  was  killed  next, 
then  Daisy,  and  afterward  Jesse,  who  occupied  the 
baby  crib  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  After  killing  them, 
the  monster  carried  the  mother  first  to  the  grave  he 
had  dug  for  her,  and  then  the  children,  and  threw 
them  in  like  so  many  animals. 

"And  you  did  all  this  without  so  much  as  a  pang  of 
conscience?"  asked  the  writer,  to  whom  the  murderer 
was  detailing  the  horrible  circumstance,  and  smiling 
now  and  then  as  he  did  so. 

"When  I  was  a  boy,"  answered  the  wretch,  "I  was 
sent  out  to  kill  a  litter  of  kittens,  and  I  did  it  by  strik- 
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ing  their  heads  against  a  tree — smashing  out  theii 
brains,  one  by  one;  I  didn't  feel  bad  about  it  at  all— it 
was  fun.  I  experienced  the  same  sort  of  feeling  when 
I  killed  these  little  Harison  kids;  just  as  soon  have 
strangled  so  many  kittens  or  brained  them  against  a 
tree." 

"And  you  did  all  this  in  thirty  minutes  ?  "  asked 
the  writer  on  a  subsequent  visit  to.  Richards.  He  re- 
plied: "I  can  put  people  on  end  as  fast  as  anybody, 
but  thirty  minutes  is  too  short  a  time  to  get  in  all 
that  work;  that  would  take  too  lively  humping." 

In  the  murder  of  Anderson,  the  Swede,  Richards 
showed  the  same  sort  of  unconcern.  He  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood,  and  while  the  body  was  still  in  the 
house,  and  only  a  step  away,  he  sat  down  and  coolly  ate 
his  dinner. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  accompanied  him  to  the  Pen- 
itentiary, where  Richards  wras  confined,  and  returning 
to  town,  said : 

"  He  does  not  look  like  a  murderer;  he  has  a  pleas 
ant  face,  his  voice  is  like  a  woman's,  and  his  eyes  are 
not  at  all  savage;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mild  and 
rather  expressive  of  confidence.     Can  a  man  with  such 
eyes  be  a  murderer?  " 

Oftentimes  the  mild-mannered  man  is  the  greater 
villian;  the  man  with  the  ministerial  mien  the  thief; 
the  honest  looking  farmer  fellow  the  pick-pocket.  And 
then  again  people  appear  different  at  different  times, 
There  is  always  a  lull  in  nature  before  a  storm;  and 
behind  the  quiet,  pleasant  gentleman  there  may  bo 
the  blackest  devil.  No  one  took  Richards  to  be  the 
man  he  was.     A  moment   his   eyes   were   mild,  but 
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watch  them  closely  and  they  changed  just  as  his  mind 
changed  from  one  thought  to  another.  When  detail- 
ing the  Harlson  murder,  the  eyes  of  the  monster  turn- 
ed from  one  shade  to  another,  and  glittered  now  and 
then  with  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  of  a  devil.  Far 
from  having  mild  eyes,  Richards  had  eyes  of  the 
most  savage  character.  In  repose,  they  were  of  a 
steel-gray  color,  of  medium  size,  and  continually  rov- 
ing. He  seldom  looked  a  person  in  the  face  for  any 
length  of  time;  and  when  he  did,  unless  excited  or 
engaged  in  telling  some  of  his  exploits,  there  was  an 
expression  about  his  eyes  that  was  pleasing. 

Richards  has  been  pretty  generally  described  by  the 
newspapers;  and  while  some  have  characterized  him 
as  a  gawky  boy,  others  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  fine- 
ly formed,  well-balanced  man.  In  truth  he  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
was  a  man  in  size,  and  heavier  then  than  at  the  time 
of  his  execution.  Standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  and  averaged  170  pounds  in  weight.  At 
the  prison  he  was  pretty  generally  considered  a  hand- 
some man,  though  his  features  were  too  coarse  for 
that.  As  we  have  said  before,  his  eyes  were  steel 
gray,  almost  blue,  very  keen  and  penetrating,  and 
withal  restless  and  suspicious.  His  forehead  was 
rather  broad,  but  low,  and  his  hair,  which  was  nearly 
black,  and  inclined  to  curl,  fell  over  it  like  a  mane. 
A  sensual  mouth,  rather  large,  set  with  good  teeth, 
high  cheek  bones,  a  slightly  protruding  chin — in  all  a 
face  not  handsome,  but  striking;  a  face  that  you  would 
remember  if  you  saw  it  once,  and  never  forget  the  place 
and  time. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  prince  of  murderers  are 
well  worthy  the  study  of  a  scientist.  Knowing  that 
he  was  to  die — that  no  possible  hope  was  left  him,  he 
was  as  vain  as  a  peacock  in  every  particular.  Speak- 
ing about  his  approaching  execution  he  said  he  "wish- 
ed to  look  well  at  the  time,"  and  was  very  anxious  for 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  to  "drop  off  in."  When  asked 
if  he  would  not  like  to  have  his  picture  taken,  he  an- 
swered "yes,"  and  seemed  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
having  it  adorn  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book,  and  being 
"written  up."  When  told  that  the  book  could  not  be 
brought  out  until  after  he  was  dead,  he  seemed  a  little 
disappointed,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  same  might  be  brought  out  "in  good  style." 
When  the  artist  came  to  take  his  picture,  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  operation,  and  said  he  thought  he 
was  not  "dressed  well  enough;"  and  when,  after 
working  on  his  toilet  for  an  hour  or  more,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  artist's  care,  he  was  wondrously 
particular  as  to  the  lay  of  his  hair,  the  set  of  his  col- 
lar, or  the  more  becoming  style  of  his  neck-tie.  Can 
there  be  anything  more  horribly  absurd  than  this? 

It  is  the  popular  belief  that  all  criminals  are  drink- 
ing men,  but  Richards  was  not;  neither  was  head- 
dieted  to  gambling,  the  use  of  tobacco  to  any  great 
extent,  nor  was  he  inordinately  profane.  Indeed,  he 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cold-blooded  mur- 
derer ! 

The  family  of  the  murderer,  we  understand,  are 
quite  respectable  people.  He  has  five  sisters  living, 
and  during  his  confinement  in  prison,  awaiting  his 
execution,   frequently  letters   passed    between  them. 
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As  for  his  father,  he  said  that  he  did  not  expect  to  hear 
irom  him;  he  had  disgraced  him  and  was  unworthy 
to  be  called  his  son.  Indeed,  he  did  not  express  a 
wish  to  see  any  of  his  family,  but  preferred  to  die 
alone. 

During  his  stay  in  the  State  Prison,  Richards  re- 
ceived many  callers,  and  was  considerable  of  a  study 
to  his  visitors.  He  was  very  fond  of  admiration,  and 
could  be  flattered  into  most  anything.  He  was  called 
a  handsome  man  by  the  ladies,  with  whom,  by  his 
own  confession,  he  had  had  many  adventures.  In  his 
talk  about  himself  and  his  life  in  Western  Nebraska, 
he  frequently  spoke  of  one  "Dolly,"  a  particular 
iriend  of  his  living  near  Hastings,  but  refused,  as  he 
expressed  it,  to  "  give  her  away." 

What  we  have  written  is  an  introduction,  as  it  were, 
to  a  full  confession  of  the  man,  which  we  herewith 
i*;ive.  The  language  used  is  as  nearly  his  own  as  we 
could  give  it  and  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  whole  truth  out  of  such  a  man  as  Rich- 
ards, but  if  there  is  anything  in  his  confession,  a  state- 
ment of  any  kind,  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  we  do 
not  know  it.  The  confession  was  taken  at  the  State 
Prison,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  January  22  and  23,  1879, 
by  D.  P.  Ashburn,  ex-member  of  the  Nebraska  Leg- 
islature, who  knew  Richards  well,  and  had  every  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  true  history  of  this  fiend  in 
human  form.  The  substance  of  the  confession  was 
afterwards  given  the  writer  of  these  pages,  and  there 
no  discrepancies  appear  in  the  double  confession. 
Deputy  Warden  Nobes,  of  the  Nebraska  Prison, 
heard    him    give   the  details  of  the  Harlson   family 
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butchery  as  given  below.  Its  truthfulness  cannot  be 
doubted,  though  as  the  day  of  execution  approached 
he  sought  to  soften  the  story,  as  will  appear  further  on. 
The  confession  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Ashburn  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  if  possible  some  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  in  Westen  Nebraska,  but  Eichards 
refused  to  make  any  revelations  implicating  any  other 
person. 

THE  CONFESSION. 

I  was  born  March  18, 1856,  at  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia. My  parents  are  American  born,  and  were 
always  considered  good,  reliable  people,  though  my 
father  made  no  profession  of  religion.  My  mother 
was  a  Methodist,  and  quite  strict  in  the  faith.  When 
I  was  six  years  old,  my  parents  removed  to  Monroe 
county,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  to  Noble  county,  the 
same  state,  where  they  lived  until  I  was  eleven  years 
old,  when  they  went  to  Warren,  in  Jefferson  county, 
and  soon  after  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  in  the  same  county, 
where  my  mother  died,  September  16,  1871,  when  I 
was  15  years  old.  Mt.  Pleasant  is  largely  inhabited 
by  Quakers,  and  when  I  lived  there  was  a  very  orderly 
town.  My  parents  were  not  strict,  but  mother  used 
her  influence  over  me  as  a  christian  woman,  and  I  reg- 
ularly attended  Sunday  School  and  some  one  of  the 
different  churches  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  During  the  time 
I  lived  there  I  went  to  school  and  learned  something 
of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  was  not  considered  a 
very  bad  boy  by  my  teachers.  I  was  a  little  wild  at 
times,  and  sometimes  attended  dances  and  other  even- 
ing entertainments,  but  did  nothing  positively  wrong 
while  there. 
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A  short  time  before  I  came  West,  I  sought  and  won 
the  affections  of  a  virtuous  young  lady  by  the  name 
of  Anna  Millhorne.  We  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  would  have  been  in  a  year  or  two  if  I  had  not 
been  arrested,  for  in  all  my  wanderings  and  wicked- 
ness, I  kept  up  correspondence  with  her.  I  may  say 
that  I  loved  her;  at  any  rate,  I  loved  her  as  much  as 
I  can  love  any  one. 

From  the  time  my  mother  died  until  leaving  Ohio, 
I  was  most  of  the  time  at  home,  but  was  working 
around  among  farmers  and  others.  At  this  time  I 
opened  correspondence  with  a  number  of  bad  men  in 
the  West,  among  whom  were  notorious  desperadoes. 
I  also  began  to  pass  counterfeit  money,  which  I  got 
of  a  New  York  man  through  one. of  my  acquaintan- 
ces, and  through  them  and  in  various  ways  picked  up 
the  correspondence  I  have  above  referred  to.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  I  came  West  to  seek  my  fortune.  I  had 
no  definite  object  in  view,  or  any  definite  destination, 
but  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  live  easy  and  avoid 
work.  My  first  stop  was  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  visit 
Bill  Lee,  one  of  my  correspondents,  who  kept  a  house 
of  ill-fame  opposite  Burlington.  This  man  has  since 
been  hung  for  killing  Jessie  McCarthy,  an  inmate  of 
his  house,  and  a  bad  crowd  both  of  them.  From  Bur- 
lington I  went  to  morning  Sun,  Louisa  county,  Iowa, 
where  I  worked  for  Meyers  Jarvis  on  a  farm,  and  then 
I  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  same  state,  and  engaged  in 
the  capacity  of  an  attendant  in  the  Insane  Asylum. 
While  here  I  had  my  first  experience  in  handling 
u  stiffs,"  and  it  didn't  strike  me  as  being  very  disagree- 
able either.      I  remained  here  until  the  fall  of  1876, 
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when  I  began  tramping  the  state  in  regular  style.  I 
went  to  Kansas  City^  then  up  to  Hastings,  and  thence 
to  Kearney  Junction. 

Two  weeks  after  my  arrival  at  Kearney  I  was  com- 
ing in  on  horseback  from  the  South,  and  fell  in  with 
a  stranger,  also  on  horseback;  we  went  on  in  company ; 
at  dark  we  lost  the  road,  and  finally  camped  between 
Dobytown  and  the  wagon  bridge.  Here  we  built  a 
fire,  and  played  cards  for  money,  and  I  won  nearly  all 
the  stranger  had.  He  claimed  that  it  was  not  honora- 
bly done,  and  we  got  into  a  quarrel,  but  went  to  bed 
finally,  and  next  morning  started  for  Kearney.  We 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  stranger  stopping  his  horse, 
said:  "  We  may  as  well  settle  this  little  matter  be- 
tween us  here  and  now." 
,     "In  what  way?"  I  asked. 

"Either  give  me  back  my  money  or  fight,"  he 
replied. 

I  refused  to  refund,  and  he  got  kind  of  savage,  and 
so  I  shot  him.  The  ball  struck  him  above  the  left 
eye,  and  killed  him  almost  instantly.  After  killing 
him  I  dragged  him  down  to  the  river  and  pitched  him 
in.  He  was  a  man  near  six  feet  high,  weighed  about 
150  pounds,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  wore  a  good  suit 
of  dark  clothes,  and  was  about  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  I  took  his  horse  and  went  to  Kearney,  and 
traded  it  for  another,  and  went  from  there  south  to 
Phelps  County;  was  gone  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  returning,  while  near  the  old  "  Walker  Eanche," 
I  overtook  a  stranger,  on  foot.  He  asked  me  if  I 
knew  what  had  become  of  the  man  I  was  in  company 
with  on  a  certain  day,  referring  to  the  man  I  had  last 
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killed,  and  said  he  had  seen  me  with  him,  and  that  he 
had  disappeared.  On  inquiry  I  found  the  two  were 
friends,  and  land-hunters.  I  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  man,  or  ever  having  seen  him.  He  called  him 
John ;  I  did  not  learn  the  last  name.  The  stranger 
asked  me  so  many  questions  that  I  got  nervous,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  safest  to  kill  him  to  stop 
his  mouth;  and  for  that  purpose  I  asked  him  to  ride 
an  extra  horse  I  was  leading,  which  he  did;  and  the 
first  opportunity  I  got,  when  he  wasn't  looking,  I 
shot  him,  the  ball  passing  through  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  killing  him  dead.  He  was  a  younger  man 
than  the  other,  and  dressed  about  the  same.  I  never 
heard  of  either  one  of  them  afterwards. 

This  occurred  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
"Walker's  Ranche,"  and  there  I  stayed  all  night  and 
slept  in  the  barn.  I  sold  the  extra  horse  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  started  for  Kearney.  On  the  way  1  stopped 
at  Jasper  Harlson's,  and  while  there,  Mrs.  Harlson, 
being  a  very  free  talker,  asked  me  if  I  had  been  fight- 
ing. I  asked  her  why  she  asked  me  that  question; 
and  she  replied  that  there  was  blood  on  my  shirt  bo- 
som and  collar.  I  did  not  know  it,  and  was  startled, 
but  remarked,  in  a  joking  way,  that  it  must  be  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  men  I  had  murdered.  The  sub- 
ject was  then  dropped. 

I  do  not  remember  how  long  I  stopped  in  this  vi- 
cinity, but  it  was  -only  for  a  day  or  two,  when  I  went  to 
Kearney,  and  then  started  for  Cheyenne,  via  the  U. 
P.  Railroad,  stopping  at  Plum  Creek,  North  Platte, 
Ogallala,  and  Sidney,  occupying  in  all  ten  days  in  the 
trip.     I  had  no  particular  business  at  Cheyenne  or 
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along  the  road,  but  I  was  uneasy  and  restless,  and  all 
I  cared  for  was  adventure,  and  that  too  of  the  most 
exciting  kind.  I  do  not  remember  all  what  I  did 
in  Cheyenne,  but  I  passed  the  time  principally  with 
the  "  boys,"  and  think  I  had  my  share  of  fun.  How- 
ever, my  sojourn  in  that  place  was  not  long,  when  I 
fell  in  company  with  two  young  men  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Kansas,  and  I  joined  them,  not  caring 
much  where  I  went.  I  had  been  calling  myself  Will- 
iam Hudson  up  to  this  time,  and  went  by  this  name 
till  I  reached  Kansas  City,  when  I  "  shook"  my  friends, 
and  once  more  took  the  name  of  Richards.  At  Kan- 
sas City  I  took  my  first  glass  of  liquor.  Thought  I 
should  be  arrested  for  murder,  or  for  passing  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  I  had  a  good  supply.  My  first 
streak  of  conscience  struck  me  at  Kansas  City,  and  I 
determined  to  reform.  So  I  went  about  twenty  miles 
outside  of  the  city  and  went  to  work  as  a  farm  hand ; 
here  I  took  sick  with  a  fever,  and  lay  six  weeks,  and 
was  well  cared  for.  I  bore  a  good  name  while  here, 
and  left  the  last  of  October  and  went  north  into  Iowa, 
and  stopped  three  weeks  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Morning 
Sun,  and  other  points;  the  last  one  was  Maquota.  I 
then  went  to  Cedar  Rapids,  and  while  there,  bought  a 
span  of  horses  and  a  buggy  of  a  stranger,  paying  for 
same  mostly  in  counterfeit  money.  On  trying  to  pass 
it,  the  young  man  of  whom  I  had  made  the  purchase, 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  cash,  and  about  three 
days  after  the  same  was  made,  hunted  me  up  and 
wanted  good  money  or  the  property  returned.  I  re- 
fused to  do  either,  and  he  threatened  to  have  me  ar- 
rested.    Then  I  made  some  concessions  and  began  to 
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talk  business.  All  this  happened  in  a  strip  of  timber 
some  three  miles  from  Cedar  Rapids.  It  was  just 
about  dusk  and  raining.  The  young  fellow  had  fol- 
lowed me  out  there,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  I  shot 
him.  He  was  a  young  man,  about- 19  years  of  age, 
rather  tall  and  slim,  and  with  light  hair  and  eyes.  I 
felt  a  little  squeamish,  but  got  over  it  in  a  moment, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  burying  the  dead.  I  did  this 
by  throwing  brush  over  him,  and  then  I  left,  taking 
the  team  with  me.  1  did  not  know  the  young  man, 
but  1  think  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  left  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  heard  of  the 
affair  afterwards.  Soon  after  I  sold  the  team  for  good 
money  and  started  West  again.  About  the  last  of 
January,  1877,  I  reached  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  where  I 
stopped  about  ten  days.  Then  I  went  West  via  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  making  short  stops  until  I  reached 
Kearney  Junction,  where  some  persons  were  waiting 
my  coming.  My  object  in  stopping  at  Kearney  was 
to  visit  Jasper  Harlson,  husband  of  the  woman  I  since 
murdered,  and  Underwood,  alias  Nixon,  a  notorious 
desperado,  who  was  then  awaiting  trial  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  Big  Spring  Train  Robbery,  and  who 
has  since  been  leader  in  the  robbery  of  the  Santa  Fe 
train.  Harlson  was  awating  trial  for  stealing  lumber 
off  the  Platte  River  bridge  at  Kearney.  Both  these 
men  cut  their  way  out  of  the  jail  by  means  of  instru- 
ments furnished  them  by  outside  friends  (I  among  the 
rest),  and  made  good  their  escape.  The  excitement 
over  this  was  great  in  Kearney,  and  I  kept  away  for  a 
few  days,  spending  the  time  riding  about  the  country, 
but  after  a  while,  everything  seeming  quiet,  I  returned 
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to  town,  and  shortly  afterward  went  to  Hastings,  about 
forty  miles  east  of  Kearney,  to  see  a  lady  friend,  and 
from  there  I  crossed  over  to  Grand  Island,  a  small 
town  thirty  miles  north  on  the  U.  P.  R.  R. 

About  March  19,  1877,  I  left  Grand  Island  in  com- 
pany with  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Gemge,  to 
ride  to  Kearney  on  horseback.  Night  overtook  us 
when  we  were  between  Lowell  and  Kearney,  and  we 
camped  for  the  night  near  the  south  end  of  the  B.  &  M. 
R.  R.  bridge  across  the  Platte  river.  About  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  I  awoke,  and  as  the  moon  had  risen 
and  was  shining  brightly,  I  thought  we  had  best  con- 
tinue our  journey;  so  I  awoke  my  companion  and  told 
him  that  I  had  concluded  to  start  on.  He  was  furious 
at  being  aroused,  and  swore  at  me  for  doing  so.  I  told 
him  it  was  almost  morning,  and  he  replied  that  it  was 
a  d — d  lie;  it  was  not  after  midnight.  I  told  him  I 
had  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was  after  3  o'clock. 
He  replied  that  my  watch  was  as  big  a  liar  as  I  was. 
I  told  him  it  was  well  for  him  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  said,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  mean  just  what  he 
said,  and  had  the  tools  to  back  it  up.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  said  I  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  called  me  a 
liar,  and  he  said:  "You  do  lie,  and  I  have  got  right 
here  (laying  his  hand  on  his  pistol)  what  will  back  me 
up."  After  a  little  more  quarreling,  in  which  he 
made  repeated  threats,  I  suddenly  drew  my  revolver 
and  shot  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
his  hand  on  his  six-shooter.  He  fell  back,  shot  just 
back  of  the  ear  with  a  32-calibre  u  blue-jacket  "  ball. 
I  then  gathered  the  traps  together,  and  taking  both 
horses  started  on,  going  up  the  river  toward  Kearney. 
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After  daylight  I  left  the  horse  with  a  settler,  and  told 
him  that  my  partner  and  I  were  looking  for  land,  and 
to  keep  the  horse  until  called  for,  and  for  what  I 
know  the  man  keeps  the  horse  yet,  for  I  am  sure  my 
"  partner"  never  called  for  him. 

On  the  bridge  south  of  Kearney  I  met  some  friends, 
and  with  them  I  went  to  town  and  registered  at  the 
Commercial  Hotel  as  F.  A.  Hogue,  and  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries,  I  said  I  had  just  arrived  from 
Colorado.  In  Kearney  I  met  several  old  acquaintan- 
ces; among  others  George  Johnson,  better  known  as 
u  Dutch  Henry,"  and  a  partner  of  his  by  the  name  of 
Hulit,  also  a  Mr.  Burns,  who  was  around  town  with 
me  nearly  all  day.  March  21,  Burns  and  I  were  ar- 
rested by  the  officers  of  the  town  and  placed  in  jail. 
We  did  not  know  why  we  were  arrested  that  night,  but 
were  told  the  next  morning  that  we  were  suspected  of 
the  murder  of  Peter  Geway.  I  was  acquitted,  how- 
ever, on  examination;  but  Burns  was  held  on  the  tes- 
timony of  a  sporting  lady  he  had  previously  met. 
Burns  was  held  until  court  set,  and  was  then  discharg- 
ed, no  evidence  of  guilt  having  been  found  against 
him.  This  was  my  first  arrest,  and  before  I  was  told 
what  it  was  for  I  supposed  it  was  for  the  murder  of 
the  young  man  Gemge.  I  was  very  uneasy,  and  felt 
greatly  relieved^when  told  it  was  for  the  murder  of 
Peter  Geway,  for  of  this  crime  I  am  entirely  inno- 
cent. 

I  now  come  to  that  which  has  given  me  notoriety, 
and  for  which  I  am  to  suffer  death,  April  26th — the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Harlson  and  her  three  children,  and 
the  killing  of  Peter  Anderson,  the  Swede.     It  is  not 
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necessary  for  me  to  detail  the  events  that  occurred 
from  the  time  I  last  left  Iowa  until  the  above  mur- 
ders were  committed;  I  will  simply  describe  the  kill- 
ing. 

After  I  was  liberated  from  the  jail  at  Kearney, 
1878,  where  I  was  confined  on  a  false  charge  of  lar- 
ceny, early  in  June,  1878,  and  having  met  with  Mrs. 
Harlson,  she  being  confined  in  jail  for  supposed  com- 
plicity in  the  escape  of  Mr.  Harlson,  Underwood, 
and  Nixon,  called  on  her  at  her  home,  remaining  over 
night.  The  Harlson  family  were  originally  from  Il- 
linois, and  were  considered  a  bad  "  crowd.5'  Harlson 
was  a  no-account  sort  of  fellow,  and  his  wife  was  lit- 
tle better,  though  she  was  a  shrewd  woman,  a  great 
talker,  and  very  inquisitive.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  rather  slender  of  build,  sandy  brown  hair, 
gray  eyes,  rather  large,  and  withal  not  a  bad-looking 
woman.  The  oldest  child,  Daisy,  was  about  ten  years 
of  age,  rather  delicate  build,  sharp,  spry,  and  pretty. 
The  next  was  Mabel,  a  pretty  little  girl  of  four  years, 
and  my  favorite.  Then  came  Jasper,  or  "  Jesse,"  the 
little  boy,  two  years  old.  I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
the  children,  and  they  in  turn  hung  around  me  con- 
stantly, and  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  me. 

At  this  meeting  in  June  I  came  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Mrs.  Harlson,  that  she  would  give  me  a  deed 
of  property — quarter  section  of  land — at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months,  when  she  would  "  prove  up." 
Price,  $600  for  farm,  crops,  etc.  After  making  this 
bargain  1  began  to  work  around,  and  traveled  about 
the  state  a  good  deal,  part  of  the  time  in  Kearney, 
Hastings,  Bloomington,  in  all  of  which  places  I  formed 
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many  acquaintances.  July  2d  I  was  in  Hastings,  and 
made  my  headquarters  there  until  October  17th.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  was  at  Grand  Island  some  while,  and 
other  places,  and  on  one  occasion  met  Mrs.  Harlson, 
who  was  at  Grand  Island  canvassing  for  subscrib- 
ers for  a  book,  and  gave  her  some  money ;  agreed  to 
go  to  her  place  September  15th,  but  it  was  October 
18th  before  I  reached  there.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Harl- 
son made  transfer  of  property  to  me,  and  I  settled 
down  for  a  while  at  her  house. 

I  have  been  asked  a  good  many  times  why  I  killed 
the  Harlson  family,  and  I  have  kept  people  in  ignor- 
ance until  now.  They  are  simply  these:  First,  she 
talked  too  much;  second,  she  was  too  inquisitive; 
third,  she  would  have  "  given  me  away  "  had  I  let  her 
live.  I  had  told  the  woman  a  good  deal  about  myself, 
and  she  had  gone  through  my  trunk  and  looked  over 
my  letters.  More  than  once  had  she  told  me  that  I 
was  guilty  of  murder;  and  so,  knowing  what  she  did, 
I  thought  it  the  safest  plan  to  put  her  out  of  the  way. 
I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  some  while,  and  set  the 
time  Sunday  morning,  November  3d. 

The  house  is  a  sod  one,  containing  two  rooms — the 
first  with  two  beds  and  a  crib,  and  the  other  a  kitchen, 
where  the  cooking  was  done.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  the  bed  occupied  by  Mrs.  Harlson  and  the 
two  little  girls.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  the  crib, 
wherein  slept  the  baby  boy,  "  Jesse."  In  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  the  room  was  my  bed,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  this  was  occupied  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Brown,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  H.,  and  myself.  It 
was  about  10  o'clock  when  I  went  to  bed;  Brown  had 
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gone  a  few  minutes  before.  At  this  time  the  children 
were  asleep,  and  shortly  after  retiring,  myself,  Mrs. 
Harlson  went  to  bed.  We  had  no  words  of  dispute 
in  the  evening,  and  nothing  unusual  happened.  I  slept 
some  during  the  night,  but  not  sound;  once  I  awaken- 
ed Brown,  and  he  growled  considerably,  and  for  a 
moment  I  had  a  notion  to  kill  him  along  with  the  rest. 
This  was  Sunday  morning,  and  about  dawn  I  got  up. 
I  had  slept  with  my  clothes  on,  and  therefore  did  not 
need  to  dress.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  awaken 
Brown,  who  got  up  at  once,  and  went  to  feed  the  team 
and  do  other  things  about  the  stable.  It  was  scarcely 
light  at  this  time,  and  I  went  out,  and  when  about 
twenty  rods  northwest  of  the  house,  near  a  straw  stack 
on  the  plowed  ground,  I  dug  a  hole  with  the  spade, 
and  then  returned  to  the  house.  This  occupied  about 
thirty  minutes,  and  was  not  very  hard  work.  When  on 
the  road  to  the  house  I  stopped  two  or  three  times 
and  looked  around  me  and  listened.  I  was  ready  for 
any  sort  of  murder  then  and  would  have  killed  my 
best  friend  had  he  been  in  my  way. 

Previous  to  going  out  I  had  placed  an  axe  near  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  immediately  on  returning  I 
took  this  and  cautiously  slipped  in  the  house,  and 
approached  the  bed  in  which  lay  Mrs.  Harlson  asleep. 
She  did  not  hear  me  ;  she  was  breathing  regularly, 
and  the  children  were  also  sleeping  soundly.  I  looked 
over  the  situation  pretty  well  before  I  made  the  first 
move.  Once  more  I  listened — I  could  hear  nothing  . 
but  the  steady  breathing  of  the  sleepers,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  then  that  my  heart  stood  still.  At  this  moment 
— I  do  not  know  what  tempted  me — I  passed  across 
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the  room,  and  pulled  aside  the  curtain  just  a  trifle. 
A  ray  of  sunlight  came  in  and  slanted  across  the  bed 
of  Mrs.*Harlson,  right  over  the  partially  covered  face 
of  Daisy.  At  this  she  moved  a  little,  and  murmured 
something  like  "  Mamma,  Mamma!"  and  then  went 
on  sleeping.  If  she  had  said  anything  more  I  might 
have  lost  my  courage;  but  the  time  had  come — now 
or  never;  and,  without  waiting  any  longer,  I  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  the  mother,  and,  getting  good 
aim  at  her  head,  raised  the  axe,  and  struck  her  once 
very  hard  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  The  blow  must 
have  killed  her  almost  instantly,  for  she  never  spoke, 
and  scarcely  stirred.  To  makefsure*of  my  work,  I  hit 
her  a  second  time,  near  the  temple,  and  then  I  turned 
to  Daisy,  who  was  still  sleeping,  with  one  little  hand 
over  her  head,  and^a  few"curls  and  part  of  her  face 
visible.  She  laid  between  her  mother  and  Mabel,  with 
her  head  toward  the  foot  of  the  bed — Mabel  laid  next 
to  the  wall.  I  struck  her  twice  with  the  flat  of  the 
axe,  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  near  the  temple.  She, 
too,  stirred  but  little,  and  made  no  noise.  Next  I 
killed  Mabel — struck  her  on  the  forehead  with  the  flat 
side  of  the  axe,  one  blow,  and  killed  her  dead.  Then 
I  killed  "Jesse,"  who  laid  sleeping  in  the  crib  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  I  struck  him  three  blows,  and  killed 
him  dead.  I  then  stood  still  a  moment,  looking  at 
the  bed;  and,  as  Daisy  moaned  and  murmured,  and 
writhed  around  some,  I  struck  her  two  or  three  times 
more,  and  then  she  laid  quite  still!  All  this  time 
Brown  was  at  the  stable,  and  did  not  return  to  the 
house  for  some  time. 

The  question  now  was  how  to  get  the  bodies  out  of 
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sight.  I  had  not  much  time  to  lose.  First,  I  took 
the  mother  to  the  grave  I  had  dug,  and  threw  her  in. 
Then  I  came  back  and  carried  both  girls  at  the  same 
time,  and  chucked  them  in  the  same  hole  with  the 
mother;  then  I  took  the  baby,  Jesse,  and  threw  him 
in  with  the  rest;  covered  them  all  over  with  a  blan- 
ket, and  scattered  straw  and  dirt  over  them.  The 
mother  was  dressed,  but  the  two  girls  were  in  night- 
clothes,  and  the  baby  had  on  a  wrapper.  After  all 
this  was  done,  which  did  not  occupy  thirty  minutes, 
I  returned  to  the  house,  washed  my  hands,  which 
were  slightly  bloody,  and  then  went  to  the  stable 
where  Brown  was  fooling  around,  and  after  doing  a 
few  chores,  he  and  I  started  for  Hastings,  and  were 
two  miles  away  bw  sun-up.  At  Juniata  Brown  left 
me.  At  Hastings — three  days,  I  made  a  few  calls, 
but  returned  Tuesday  evening  home,  or  at  Harlson's, 
and  the  next  day  bought  a  load  of  corn,  and  went  on 
as  though  nothing  had  occurred.  When  asked  about 
Mrs.  Harlson,  I  said  that  she  and  the  children  had 
gone  off  with  Brown,  and  probably  would  not  return 
soon,  if  they  did  at  all. 

I  killed  Peter  Anderson,  December  9,  1878.  He 
was  a  Swede,  though  he  spoke  good  English.  He 
lived  all  alone  in  a  little  house  seven  miles  south-west 
of  Minden.  He  was  a  bachelor.  I  had  agreed  with 
him  to  change  work  in  building  sod  buildings,  and  on 
or  about  December  1, 1  went  there  and  began  to  help 
him  in  his  labor.  His  place  was  about  five  miles 
from  the  Harlson  property.  I  worked  there  Decem- 
ber 9,  when,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o'clock  Monday,  in  the  day-time,  as  he  had  been  sick 
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a  day  or  two,  he  accused  me  of  poisoning  him,  I 
denied  it,  and  he  called  me  a  liar.  We  were  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  and  he  was  preparing  dinner. 
When  he  called  me  a  liar,  I  told  him  if  he  repeated 
it  I  would  hit,  though  I  had  no  idea  of  killing  him  at 
the  time.  He  was  not  at  all  frightened  at  my  words, 
but  called  me  a  liar  again  at  once;  then  I  knocked 
him  down,  and  hit  him  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
let  him  up.  I  thought  he  would  not  care  to  repeat 
the  trouble,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  give  up. 
He  replied,  "  No;  I'll  fight  you  all  day,"  and  at  once 
started  to  pick  up  an  axe;  but  I  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and,  seizing  a  hammer  that  lay  near  by,  struck 
him  a  blow  over  the  left  eye;  he  fell,  and  I  struck 
him  twice  more  on  the  forehead,  breaking  his  skull. 
He  threw  up  his  hand,  uttered  a  cry,  and  fell  to  the 
floor  dead!  I  was  not  mad  or  excited  at  the  time, 
but  was  altogether  very  cool.  I  simply  was  bound  to 
protect  myself,  and  I  did  it.  I  pushed  the  body  one 
side,  and  sat  down  and  ate  my  dinner.  After  doing 
this,  I  took  the  body,  carried  it  down  cellar,  and 
covered  it  up  with  clay  and  coal.  Then  I  came  up 
stairs,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  some  men 
coming  in  a  wagon.  I  thought  at  first  they  would 
not  stop;  but  they  did,  and  after  rattling  at  the  door 
awhile,  called  out,  uPete,  Pete!"  but  Pete  didn't 
answer.  Then  they  went  away;  but  soon  returned 
with  more  men,  and  I  thought  something  was  going 
to  happen  then  sure.  I  was  out  then  hitching  up  the 
team  when  they  arrived,  and  one  of  the  men  asked 
me  where  Pete  was,  and  I  told  him  he  had  gone  to 
see  a  man  he  had  bought  some  wheat  of  some  time 
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before.  I  was  about  to  go  away  then,  but  they  stop- 
ped me,  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  Pete  before  I 
went  away,  and  I  said,  "  I  will  wait  till  he  comes,  or 
you  can  go  and  see  him.55  They  asked  for  the  key  of 
the  house,  which  I  gave  them,  and  they  went  in;  and, 
while  they  were  in  the  house,  I  fed  the  horses  hay, 
and,  taking  the  gray  horse,  rode  home. 

I  was  quite  sure  these  men  wTould  find  the  body, 
and  then  I  knew  the  game  was  up. 

As  I  rode  home,  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  getting  too  hot  for  me  there,  and  that  I 
had  better  skip.  So  I  went  home,  changed  my  clothes, 
arranged  with  neighbor  boy  to  have  my  trunk  taken 
to  Kearney  and  shipped  to  Omaha,  and  by  Friday 
night  I  was  on  my  way  out  of  the  country.  I  deter- 
mined to  travel  under  the  name  of  Gallagher,  and  so 
registered  wherever  I  stopped.  Went  to  Blooming- 
ton,  and  from  there  to  Red  Cloud  by  conveyance,  and 
then  took  the  train  for  Hastings.  Here  I  stayed^seve- 
ral  days,  and  then  took  the  B.  &  M.  to  Omaha,  and 
from  there  east  via  the  0.  B.  &  Q, 

I  need  not  detail  the  incidents  of  my  trip  to  Ohio. 
I  went  there  expecting  to  stay,  as  I  knew  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  me  to  return  to  Nebraska.  In  due  time 
I  reached  my  old  home  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and 
found  part  of  my  friends  there.  I  was  not  there  long, 
when,  one  day,  while  in  company  with  two  young 
ladies,  on  our  way  to  attend  a  party,  I  was  arrested, 
and  soon  after  taken  to  Steubenville,  and  from  there 
brought  to  Nebraska. 

What  I  have  written  may  not  be  a  full  history  of 
my  life,  but  all  the  important  events  are  given,  and 
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as  nearly  correct  as  possible.  I  have  killed,  in  all, 
nine  persons.  I  am  23  years  of  age,  and  am  to  be 
executed  on  the  26th  day  of  April,  1879.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  regret  what  I  have  done — I  can't  say  why — 
but  I  don't.  I  am  a  member  of  no  church,  and  no 
society.  I  never  played  a  game  of  cards  until  I  came 
West,  or  drank  a  drop  of  liquor.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  I  am  insane,  but  this  is  all  a  myth.  I 
am  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  never  felt 
better  in  my  life  than  I  do  at  present. 

There  is  one  thing  more  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 
I  have  taken  particular  pains  not  to  bring  my  lady 
friends — of  whom  I  had  a  good  many — into  any  of 
my  scrapes.  Near  Hastings  there  lived  one  whom  I 
called  "  Dolly."  I  thought  a  good  deal  of  her,  but  I 
think  it  was  she  who  directed  the  officers  of  the  place 
to  find  me.  She  must  have  done  this  through  fear, 
for  otherwise  I  think  she  would  not.  I  passed  a  good 
deal  of  time  at  her  house,  and  was  always  well  enter- 
tained. 

And  now  I  have  little  left  to  tell.  My  trial  was  a 
short  affair,  and  like  a  small  horse,  quickly  curried. 
I  was  taken  from  the  Kearney  jail  to  Minden,  early 
Wednesday  morning,  January  15th,  and  the  trial  com- 
menced before  Judge  Gaslin,  and  a  jury  of  twelve  cit- 
izens, at  9  o'clock  the  same  morning,  and  by  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  I  was  convicted  of  the  killing  of  Peter 
Anderson,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  26th  day 
of  April,  1879.  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
murdering  Anderson,  for  I  killed  him  in  self  defense, 
and  I  think  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  doing  it.  It 
was  simply  a  matter  of  death  for  one  of  us,  and  so  I 
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killed  him  to  save  myself.  After  the  trial  I  was 
brought  direct  to  Lincoln  and  lodged  in  prison  for  safe- 
keeping, and  here  I  am  now  with  a  full  consciousness 
that  I  am  to  swing  in  a  very  short  time.  I  should  like  to 
explain  to  you  what  a  man's  feelings  are  who  is  about 
to  be  hanged.  It  seems  strange  that  I  should  sleep 
and  eat  well,  that  I  should  be  anything  bat  gloomy 
and  despondent;  but  that  is  something  the  explana- 
tion of  which  I  do  not  know  myself.  Since  my  com- 
ing here,  I  have  done  considerable  reading — have  read 
history  and  travels,  with  a  few  biographies,  all  of  which 
I  have  enjoyed.  The  Warden  and  Mr.  Nobes,  the 
Deputy,  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  not 
wanted  for  anything  to  make  me  comfortable,  if  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  " comfort"  to  a  man  who  is 
about  to  be  hanged. 

And  here  I  may  as  well  close  the  chapter., 
Eespectfully, 

Stephen  Dee  Richards. 

Nebraska  State  Prison,  Jan.  23, 1879. 


A    SECOND    CONFESSION. 


Some  weeks  before  the  day  set  for  execution,  Rich- 
ards showed  signs  of  weakening.  A  feeling  of  re- 
morse was  apparent  in  his  action,  though  he  steadily 
denied  this  in  his  talk.  On  the  last  Sunday  he  spent 
on  earth  the  writer  visited  him  at  the  State  Prison, 
near  Lincoln,  and  there  read  to  him  the  confession 
made  in  January,  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  only  objection  he  had  to  it,  was  the  great  detail 
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of  the  butchering  of  the  Harlson  family.  He  did  not 
deny,  and  could  not,  as  he  had  told  Deputy  Warden 
Nobes  a  story  concerning  the  terrible  affair  identical 
with  that  now  published.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  its  truthfulness,  and  his  attempt  to  palliate  the 
awful  crime,  by  bringing  in  other  parties  is  but  the 
poor  excuse  of  a  conscience-stricken  murderer,  about 
to  meet  his  God.  When  those  parts  were  read  to  him, 
relating  the  details  of  the  murders  committed,  his 
countenance  would  light  up  with  fiendish  joy.  As  to 
the  time  (thirty  minutes)  required  to  butcher  and  bury 
the  Harlson  family,  he  said,  "  I  can  put  people  on 
their  heads  as  fast  as  any  other  man,  but  it  would  re- 
quire too  lively  jumping  round  to  do  all  that  work  in 
half  an  hour." 

The  second  confession  was  given  the  writer  on  his 
last  visit  to  him  (Sunday,  April  20),  and  is  here  print- 
ed without  change  of  phraseology,  the  only  alteration 
from  the  original  manuscript  being  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  words. 

I  have  just  a  few  words  to  say,  not  on  my  own  be- 
half, but  for  my  friends  and  relatives.  I  am  known 
to  a  wide  space  of  the  public,  better  perhaps,  as  the 
Nebraska  desperado  or  butcher,  than  any  other  name. 
So  mote  it  be,  but  I  know  myself  better  than  any 
other  man  can  tell  to  the  public. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  to  give  you  a  full  history  of  all 
my  life  at  this  late  day,  but  will  go  back  to  where  1 
was  arrested,  and  give  a  few  particulars,  and  will  say 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  Harlson  family  and  Ander- 
son, but  will  not  give  the  full  particulars  of  the  Harl- 
son  family,  for   I   have  taken  an  oath  that  I  would 
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never  divulge  the  secret  of  the  whole  affair  while  I 
lived. 

It  has  been  stated  many  times  before,  but  as  others 
thought  it  was — not  as  I  knowr  it  was.  As  I  have 
said  before,  and  which  is  true,  between  myself  and 
God,  that  I  had  bought  her  right  of  the  place,  and 
had  paid  $350  down — $180  of  it  some  time  before  I 
took  possession.  The  agreement  first  was,  that  I  was 
to  pay  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  place,  and  she  would 
give  me  a  deed  for  it;  but  when  she  was  told  four 
hundred  dollars  was  too  little  for  her  place,  with  the 
improvements  that  were  on  it,  she  wTanted  another 
hundred  dollars.  Then  I  had  to  give  her  more  or  lose 
the  $180  that  I  had  already  paid.  I  then  gave  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  would  leave  what  grain  she  had, 
her  farming  implements,  forty  turkeys,  and  what 
chickens  she  had,  and  she  would  give  me  one  year  to 
pay  $150. 

The  papers  were  written  out,  and  everything  was 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  I  was  to  take  posses- 
sion on  the  10th  of  November,  and  was  there  nearly 
two  weeks  in  the  last  of  October,  and  from  that  on 
until  I  was  to  take  possession.  On  the  last  day  of 
October,  or  about  that  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Brown  came  there.  I  had  seen  him  a  few  times  be- 
fore. Brown  was  an  assumed  name.  [Richards  told 
Deputy  Warden  Nobes  the  true  name  of  Brown  was 
Grillis. — Ed.]  And  on  the  second  day  of  November, 
during  the  afternoon,  a  man  came  who  was  one  of 
Brown's  friends.  I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  ev- 
erything passed  off  pleasantly  until  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  Brown  and  his  comrade  were 
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somewhat  intoxicated,  and  we  were  all  in  conversa- 
tion about  one  thing  and  another,  till  Brown's  part- 
ner, as  he  called  him,  called  me  a  d — d  s — n  of  a  b — h, 
when  I  knocked  him  down,  and  would  of  given  him 
something  of  a  thrashing,  when  Brown  interfered, 
and,  pulling  his  pistol,  said  if  I  hit  him  again  he 
would  shoot.  Then  Mrs.  Harlson  interfered,  and  ev- 
erything quieted  down,  when  Brown  said  "  somebody- 
had  to  leave  there,  and  if  she  wanted  me,  the  d — d 
brute,  around  there,  why,  he  would  not  stay  there;" 
when  Mrs.  Harlson  said,  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  not 
to  have  any  trouble,  for  they  would  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  whatever  we  done,  not  to  do  any  shooting, 
for  it  would  rouse  the  neighbors."  We  were  all  up 
but  the  children  until  between  two  and  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  November,  when  during 
those  hours  things  were  in  a  continual  uproar.  I  was 
at  the  time,  I  think,  the  most  conscious  one  of  the 
outfit,  as  Brown  and  his  partner  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor,  and  I  know  things  were  warm  for  a 
while.  There  were  nine  shots  fired  during  the  two 
hours,  and  I  fired  four  of  them,  and  would  have  fired 
more  if  1  had  had  them;  but  I  had  nothing  but  a 
small  pocket  pistol,  five-shot,  and  only  four  loads  in  it. 
This  was  on  the  morning  that  Mrs.  Harlson  was 
killed,  but  I  never  said  that  I  done  it  all,  nor  never 
will  say  just  all  I  know  about  it.  What  I  said  when 
I  was  arrested  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  was  to  one 
of  my  old  schoolmates,  who  came  in  and  asked  what 
.they  had  me  charged  with.  I  answer.ed  him  in  a 
joking-like  way,  ancf  said:  "  With  the  killing  of  two 
or  three  whole  families,  I  guess." 
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Then  1  told  trim  how  Anderson  and  I  came  to- 
gether. I  said  that  a  Swede  and  I  had  come  together 
in  a  fist-knock,  and  I  did  knock  Anderson  down  with 
my  fist  twice,  and  had  not  thought  of  killing  him  at 
any  time. 

When  I  knocked  him  down  the  second  time,  I  said 
to  him:  "Pete,  you  had  better  let  up  on  this  job, 
when  he  remarked,  "  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  will."  Says  I, 
"  Pete,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you."  "  I  will  die  before 
I  will  give  up,"  said  he. 

He  then  made  a  step  across  the  room,  as  though  he 
was  after  an  axe,  which  sat  a  few  feet  from  him,  when 
I  turned  about  half  around,  and  saw  a  hammer  laying 
on  the  window  sill,  close  by  where  I  was  standing.  I 
struck  him  once,  knocked  him  down;  spoke  to  him 
afterward,  and  he  answered  me  in  a  kind  of  mutter- 
ing tone.  Some  of  wharhe  said  I  understood,  and 
will  remember  while  I  live;  and  while  he  lay  there  I 
heard  a  wagon  drive  up.  Looking  out  under  a  win- 
dow curtain,  I  saw  it  to  be  one  of  the  neighbors.  I 
crossed  the  room  on  tiptoe,  locked  the  front  door,  the 
only  one  of  the  house,  and  sat  down  andj^watched 
Pete.  He  was  breathing  very  hard.  The  neighbor 
knocked,  but  I  did  not  go  to  the  door.  He  walked 
all  around  the  buildings,  and  called  Pete  several 
times.  I  watched  him  drive  away,  and  thought  to 
myself,  "  Have  I  killed  Pete?"  and  thought^  what  I 
would  do  with  him.  I  went  out  and  hitched  up  the 
team  to  go  to  my  own  place,  as  Pete  and  I  were  both 
going  down  that  afternoon,  when  I  looked  across  the 
prairie  and  saw  several  men  coming  in  a  wagon,  as 
though  they  were  coming  to  Pete's  place.     Then  the 
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thought  was  to  hide  Pete  somewhere.  I  went  to  the 
house,  and  then  went  down  cellar,  and  thought  that 
the  best  place  I  saw  to  put  him.  He  was  yet  breath- 
ing very  hard,  and  I  said  to  myself  he  will  never  live 
to  get  well,  but  I  don't  want  to  hit  him  again  only  to 
keep  him  from  being  heard  till  I  get  away.  I  car- 
ried him  to  the  cellar,  where  I  hit  him  twice  more, 
for  I  did  not  want  to  cover  him  alive,  nor  leave  him 
laying  on  the  floor.  I  covered  him  under  a  pile  of 
coal  in  the  cellar. 

The  parties  then  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  house. 
I  got  in  the  wagon  to  drive  away,  when  one  of  the  men 
who  had  a  shot- gun  beckoned  me  to  stop.  I  waited 
until  he  rode  up  and  told  me  what  he  wanted.  I  asked 
him  what  he  took  me  for?  He  said  something  was 
wrong,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Pete.  I  thought  what  to 
tell  him  and  would  tell  a  lie  to  keep  from  being  caught 
right  there.  He  asked  me  to  turn  around,  which  I  did, 
and  told  them  that  I  would  unhitch  if  they  said  so,  till 
they  saw  Pete.  They  thought  it  best  that  I  should 
unhitch,  and  while  unhitching  one  of  them  asked  me 
for  the  key  to  the  house,  and  I  handed  it  to  him.  They 
all  went  in  and  I  thought  if  I  ever  got  away  now  was 
my  time.  I  mounted  on  a  horse  and  left.  I  went  to 
my  own  place,  washed  and  changed  my  clothes,  and 
started  for  Red  Cloud,  about  65  miles  southeast  of  my 
place.  This  was  on  Monday  the  9th  of  December, 
1878,  and  was  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  I  started  for  Red  Cloud,  on  the  Republican  Riv- 
er. I  made  two  stops  on  my  way,  first  at  Blooming- 
ton,  next  at  Riverton,  and  got  to  Red  Cloud  about 
half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Took  the  train 
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from  there  to  Hastings.  I  stayed  there  from  Tuesday 
morning  till  Friday,  then  started  East  for  Ohio  to  see 
my  folks.  I  was  expecting  to  be  arrested  at  any  time. 
I  carried  a  pair  of  six  shooters  in  readiness  from  the 
time  I  left  Hastings,  Nebraska,  till  I  got  to  Wheeling, 

W.  Ya. 

Stephen  D.  Richards. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  confessions  of 
S.  D.  Richards  were  made  in  our  presence  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Penitentiary,  and  that  none  others  have 
been  made  by  him  while  in  custody  here. 

H.  C.  Dawson,  Warden. 
0.  J.  Nobes.  Dep'y  Warden. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  April  25,  1879. 


A  HISTORY  OF  HIS  CRIMES  AND  CONVICTION. 

The  crime  for  which  Richards  paid  the  highest  pen- 
alty known  to  the  law,  is  the  murder  of  Peter  Ander- 
son, the  Swede.  As  stated  in  the  confession,  he  was 
captured  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  brought  to  Min- 
den,  where  a  jury  found  him  guilty  within  two  hours. 

When  he  left  the  Harlson  farm,  after  murdering 
the  family,  he  went  East  by  way  of  Lincoln.  After 
taking  dinner  at  Townley's  eating  house,  he  went  back 
to  the  car,  when  somebody,  talking  of  the  Kearney 
County  murders,   said   Richards  was   on   the   train. 

Richards  was  standing  within  six  feet  of  the  man, 
and  said:  "  If  Richards  is  on  the  train,  he  is  a  d — m 
fool  if  he  don't  get  off."     This  disarmed  all  suspicion, 
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and  the  man  looking  for  Richards  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  him.  Joe  Beatty,  passenger  conductor,  sat  in 
the  seat  with  him  and  talked  with  him  concerning 
his  crimes  in  Kearney  County,  and  Richards  deceived 
him,  he  (Richards)  pretending  to  be  a  land  explorer. 

Sheriff  Martin,  of  Adams  County,  got  track  of 
Richards'  whereabouts  by  a  letter  sent  from  Chicago, 
signed  D.  S.  Roberts,  and  directed  to  Mrs.  Cheney, 
living  near  Hastings.  Martin  telegraphed  Gov.  Gar- 
ber,  for  a  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
with  Capt.  Anderson,  Sheriff  of  Buffalo,  made  straight- 
way for  Steubenville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  spending  a 
few  days  with  friends.  Richards  was  arrested  by  a 
constable,  formerly  a  prison  guard  at  Columbus,  in  a 
field,  while  in  company  with  two  young  ladies.  He 
told  the  writer  that  he  knew  or  felt  he  would  be  ar- 
rested that  day,  and  made  no  resistance  when  the  offi- 
cer notified  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  he  gave  him- 
self up,  saying  to  the  ladies:  "You  must  pardon  me 
for  this  unexpected  interruption."  The  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  execution  he  sent  for  your  correspondent, 
and  said  he  desired  to  make  some  minor  corrections 
in  his  confession,  which  he  had  already  furnished  The 
Journal,  and  for  which  they  paid  him  a  liberal  price. 
Among  other  things  he  said,  that  the  thirty  minutes 
in  which  he  butchered  the  Harlson  family  was  too 
short  a  time;  that  he  could  put  people  on  end  as  lively 
as  anybody,  but  that  was  too  quick  work;  to  make 
the  grave,  commit  the  murder,  and  bury  the  family  in 
that  short  a  time;  was  too  lively  jumping  around.  He 
asked  if  I  was  to  be  present  at  the  execution  ;  I  told 
him   I  did  not   know;  perhaps;    and   I  asked  if   he 
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thought  it  was  coming  off .  He  said,  "  I  don't  know; 
the  prospects  are  favorable;  I  will  be  on  hand."  He 
complained  that  the  eastern  press  had  him  "  away  up." 
They  say  that  I  killed  fourteen  or  fifteen  people.  I 
claim  that  nine  is  my  limit."  When  reading  to  him 
his  own  words  in  the  confession  of  that  part  pertain- 
ing to  the  murders,  his  eyes  would  glare  and  glisten 
like  the  waiting  panther. 

THE    CRIME. 

The  circumstances  of  the  murders  committed  by 
Richards  are  given  in  his  confessions  herewith  printed. 
From  the  Hastings  Journal,  of  January  23d,  I  take 
the  following  account  of  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Peter  Anderson. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  court  convened  at 
Minden,  the  county  seat  of  Kearney  county,  to  wit- 
ness the  trial  of  a  man  who,  by  his  own  confession,  is 
guilty  of  five  murders  in  one  neighborhood.  A  grand 
jury  was  impaneled;  two  indictments  were  found 
against  Richards,  and  were  served  against  him  in  jail 
in  Kearney.  The  next  morning  the  prisoner  was 
taken  to  Minden,  and  there  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Peter  Anderson.  Mr.  Scofield,  of  Hastings,  prose- 
cuted, and  Mr.  Savage  defended.  (Richards  told  me 
that  he  thought  Savage  took  no  interest  in  him,  and 
that  he  only  visited  him  once  during  his  imprison- 
ment.) The  prisoner  was  in  good  spirits,  and  his 
jovial  manner  would  indicate  that  he  was  as  little 
concerned  as  to  the  result  as  anybody  in  the  court- 
room. 

The  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  seven  in  all,  was  not 
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in  any  way  conflicting,  giving  the  circumstances  in 
which  Anderson  was'found.  The  points  of  the^evi- 
dence  are  given  in  the  testimony  of  the  defendant.  To 
the  question  of  Judge  Scofield,  the  district  attorney, 
Richards  said  he  was  not  guilty;  yet  he  stands  self- 
convicted  by  his  own  evidence. 

Richards  was  put  upon  the  stand,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

The  trouble  arose  between  Anderson  and  myself  in 
talking  with  regard  to  what  I  was  to  do  with  him.  He 
called  me  a  Gr — d  d — n  liar  at  the  first  start.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  did  that  again,  I  would  strike  him.  He 
did  repeat  it,  and  I  struck  him  with  my  fist  arid  knock- 
ed him  down,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  it  back. 
He  said  he  would  not,  and  I  knocked  him  down  a 
second  time.  There  was  an  axe  and  a  hatchet  on  the 
side  of  the  room  where  Anderson  stood,  and  he  started 
for  one  of  them.  I  told  him  I  would  kill  "him  if  he 
took  it;  but  he  started  for  it,  and  I  struck  him  with 
the  hammer  that  I  caught  up,  and  knocked  him  down. 
After  I  struck  him  with  the  hammer,  he  never  got  up 
again.  (Richards,  in  the  dying  confession,  gives  the 
particulars  of  this  inhuman  outrage.) 

I  never  had  any  trouble  with  Anderson;  there  had 
never  been  any  between  us  before.  This  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1878,  in  the  daytime  between 
eleven  and  one  o'clock.  He  called  me  a  liar  and  I 
knocked  him  down,  and  he  got  up,  and  I  knocked  him 
down  again  with  a  hammer.  He  started  to  pick  up 
an  axe.  I  would  not  be  called  a  liar  by  anybody  on 
earth.  After  I  knocked  him  down  I  carried  him  in 
the  cellar,  and  covered  him  with  coal.     I  killed  him 
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because  he  called  me  a  liar.  I  hit  him  some  twice  or 
three  times. 

The  prosecution  here  handed  him  the  hammer  with 
which  he  killed  Anderson,  and  he  identified  it. 

While  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Richards 
said:  "  It's  a  h — 11  of  a  jury  that  would  take  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  to  find  a  verdict  against  me; 
takeoff  that  twelfth  man  and  put  me  in  his  place,  and 
you  will  have  a  hanging  match  in  April  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God."  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
judge,  after  he  had  been  found  guilty,  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  he 
said  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter;" 
and  thereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the 
26th  of  April.  He  has  since  maintained  a  remark- 
able silence  in  regard  to  all  his  killings. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  DR.  MORELAND's  PHRENOLOGICAL  EXAMI- 
NATION  OF  RICHARDS. 

Eichards  was  23  years  old  the  18th  of  March,  1879, 
and  gave  his  average  weight  to  be  160  pounds,  but 
looks  to  weigh  175.  He  stands  6  feet  2  inches  in  his 
stockings,  and  is  slightly  stooped  in  his  shoulders. 
A  healthy,  strong  organization,  of  good  organic  quali- 
ty, sanguine  motive  in  temperament.  His  brain  is 
average  in  size  and  weight,  and  high,  long,  and  nar- 
row in  shape.  His  head  is  remarkably  high  and  nar- 
row in  the  crown,  and  much  less  than  the  average  in 
width  above  the  ears  and  mastoid  processes,  and 
through  the  parietal  bones;  his  head  is  so  noticeably 
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narrow  through  this  part  I  almost  consider  it  a  defor- 
mity. His  head  is  prominent  front  of  the  ears,  but  nar- 
row. His  forehead  is  well  formed,  and  would  indicate 
a  good  average  intellect — nothing  more.  He  is  of  me- 
dium complexion,  and  has  a  vigorous  growth  of  medium, 
fine,  wavy,  light-brown  hair,  that  hides  the  real  shape 
of  his  head  from  the  casual  observer.  His  eyes  are  a 
dark  grey,  of  medium  size  and  fullness,  and  have  a 
cold,  restless,  defiant,  far  off,  unhappy  expression. 
His  features  are  of  the  American  type,  of  average  size, 
and  regular.  His  chin  is  the  most  prominent  feature, 
being  quite  prominent,  but  not  wide  or  coarse.  His 
mouth  is  of  medium  size,  and  of  good  form  and  expres- 
sion. His  lips  are  of  medium  thickness,  the  upper  lip 
being  of  medium  length,  and  adorned  with  a  well  kept, 
pretty,  light-brown  moustache.  He  has  a  pleasant, 
smooth  voice,  and  would  not  unfavorably  impress  any 
stranger  unacquainted  with  his  dark  deeds.  His  head 
measures  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference,  and  the 
size  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  according  to  phrenology 
are  as  follows: 

PHRENOLOGICAL  SCALE. 

Those  organs  marked  7  are  very  large;   6   large;   5 
full;  4  average;  3  moderate;  2  small;  1  very  small:  \ 

one-half  degree;   a  dash  thus means  a  little  less; 

thus,  x,  a  little  more,  and  those  marked  R  restrained. 

PHRENOLOGICAL    ORGANS. 

5x.     Amativeness — Sexual  love,  affection. 
4.     Conjugal  Love — Union  for  life,  pairing  instinct. 
4£.     Parental   Love — Care   of    offspring    and   all 
young. 
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4J.     Friendship — Sociability,  union  of  friends. 

4^.     Inhabitiveness — Love  of  home  and  country. 

5.     Continuity — Application,  consecutiveness. 

5.  Vitativeness — Clinging  to  life,  tenacity,  endur- 
ance. 

5.     Combativeness — Defense,  courage,  criticism. 

5.  Destructiveness — Executiveness,  push,  force,  in- 
dignation. 

5.  Alimentiveness — Appetite  for  food,  etc. 

5|-.  Acquisitiveness — Disposition  to  acquire,  fru- 
gality, economy. 

3-J.     Secretiveness — Self-control,  policy,  to  keep. 

3-|.  Cautiousness— Guardedness,  care-taking,  safety. 
5f.  Approbativeness — Love  of  applause  and  dis- 
play. 

6.  Self-Esteem — Self-respect,  dignity,  authority. 

7.  Firmness — Stability,  perseverance,  steadfast- 
ness. 

3.  Conscientiousness — Sense  of  right,  justice,  fair 
play. 

6.     Hope — Expectation,  anticipation,  perfect  trust. 

4x.     Spirituality — Intuition,  prescience,  faith. 

5x.      Veneration — Worship,  adoration,  deference. 

5x.     Benevolence- — Sympathy,  kindness,  mercy. 

4^.  C onstructiveness — Mechanical  dexterity,  in- 
genuity. 

5.     Ideality — Imagination,    taste,   love   of   beauty, 
poetry,  etc. 

4^.     Sublimity — Love  of  the  grand,  vast,  and  mag- 
nificent. 

5.     Imitation — Copying,  aptitude  for  mimicry. 

4^.     Mirth — Fun,  wit,  ridicule,  facetiousness. 
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6.  Individuality — Observation,  curiosity  to  see 
and  know. 

5.  Form — Cognizance,  recollection  of  shape  or 
configuration. 

4r|%  Size — Measurement  of  quantity  by  the  eye, 
memory  of  size. 

5.      Weight — Control  of  motion,  balancing. 

4.  Color — Discernment  and  love  of  colors,  hues 
and  tints. 

5.  Order — System,  arrangement,  acting  according 
to  rules. 

4^.  Calculation — Ability  for  mental  numerical 
computation. 

5J.  Locality — Memory  of  place,  position,  disposi- 
tion to  travel. 

4-J-.  Eventuality — Memory  of  events,  facts,  and 
history. 

4^.  Time — Cognizance  of  time,  recollection  of 
dates,  ages,  etc. 

4^.  Tune — Love  of  music,  sense  of  melody,  musi- 
cal talent. 

4^.  Language — Power  of  expressing  ideas  and 
feelings  by  words. 

4^.  Causality — Cognizance  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect. 

4^.     Comparison — Analysis,  inferring,  illustration. 

5.  Human  Nature — Sagacity,  perception,  mo- 
tives. 

5.     Suavity — Pleasantness,  blandness,  politeness. 

Below  we  append  a  few  of  the  many  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Doctor,  and  the  answers  given  by 
Richards : 
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Question.    Did  you  ever  have  brain  fever? 
Answer.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  receive  any  injury  about  the  head? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  two  or  three. 

Here  Richards  exhibited  the  scars  of  two  tolerably 
severe  scalp  wounds,  but  did  not  state  where  or  how 
he  received  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  causes  that  led 
you  to  commit  the  deeds  for  which  you  are  con- 
demned? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  say;  it  was  not  because  I  was 
hard  up,  I  could  make  a  living  without. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  suffer  from  heat  or  sunstroke? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  was  not  serious,  but  I  suffered 
from  headache  and  pains  in  my  head  after  it. 

Q.  Were  you  considered  cruel  when  a  boy?  Did 
you  delight  in  hectoring  or  torturing  animals,  or  were 
you  unkind  to  horses,  &c.  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  considered  kind  and  never  de- 
lighted in  inflicting  pain. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  your  change  in  character  to 
evil  association? 

A.    I  don't  know  but  what  it  had  its  influence. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  disappointed  in  love? 

Here  Richards  laughed,  and  quietly  remarked,  "No, 
sir." 

Q.    What  have  you  mostly  followed  for  a  living? 

A.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  and  have  mostly 
followed  farming  for  a  living. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  had  your  head  examined  before? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  don't  remember  the  name  of 
the  phrenologist. 
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At  this  point  in  the  examination,  Secretary  of  State, 
Alexander,  asked  Richards  what  his  opinion  was  as  to 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Moreland's  examination? 

Richards  replied,  to  use  his  own  language:  "As  re- 
gards to  that,  I  don't  wish  to  express  myself." 

HIS    LAST    LETTER. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Richards  April 
24th,  to  be  mailed  after  his  death: 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  April  24th,  1879. 
Mr.  Hoge, — Dear  Friend:— It  may  be  some  inter- 
est to  you  to  know  how  I  feel  at  this  late  day.  I  had 
wrote  your  farewell  letter  some  days  ago,  and  before  I 
received  your  last  letter.  This  is  my  last  night  at 
Lincoln,  and  my  mind  is  wandering  home  to-night 
and  wondering  how  many  are  thinking  about  this 
prison-bound  soul.  I  am  feeling  pretty  well,  consid- 
ering everything.  Have  not  been  quite  so  well  since 
Monday  of  this  week.  Have  not  slept  nor  eat  as  well 
as  before.  I  was  so  happy  to  hear  of  your  change  of 
mind.  I  have  prayed  for  you  all  since  I  have  been 
here,  for  I  have  been  born  again.  I  am  a  different 
man  to  what  I  ever  was  before;  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  express  all  of  my  feelings  in  words  to  you  at 
this  time.  I  feel  my  change  so  much  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  what  a  blessing  the  love  of  Jesus  is  to 
man,  and  I  do  love  to  talk  of  Him  so  much  more  than 
I  ever  did  before.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  you  all 
may  cling  more  and  more  closer  to  the  blessed 
Saviour,  and  meet  me  in  Heaven;  I  do  not  consider 
my  sentence  just  according  to  law;  I  am  charged 
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with  a  good  many  things  that  I  am  not  guilty  of,  nor 
I  never  thought  of  doing  them  in  my  life;  yet  I  am 
glad,  and  rejoice  to  think  that  I  have  made  my  peace 
with  God;  am  ready  to  go  at  any  time.  This  will 
not  reach  you  till  after  my  execution,  and  you  will,  no 
doubt,  be  surprised  to  hear  from  me;  but  I  do  feel  so 
happy  to  hear  that  you  had  taken  the  step  you  have. 
I  cannot  stay  to  join  you  in  your  earthly  happiness, 
but  I  do  wish  you  all  the  enjoyment  that  any  soul  can. 
I  do  hope  that  you  may  always  feel  it  your  duty'  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  one  among  the  most  ear- 
nest workers  of  your  country.  I  also  wish  you  suc- 
cess in  business  of  this  world,  and  when  done  join 
the  loved  ones  that  have  gone  before.  Well,  I  must 
close  and  say  that  last  farewell  once  more. 

P.S. — Mr.  Nobes,  who  is  deputy  warden  of  the 
prison,  will  write  you  a  few  lines,  and  can  tell  you 
better  perhaps  how  I  have  been  since  in  his  charge. 
He  has  saw  me  most  every  day  since  here;  have  been 
kindly  treated  since  here.  So  now  my  last  farewell, 
farewell! 

I  remain  your  praying  friend  till  death, 

S.  D.  Richards. 
Kenworthy  Hoge, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio. 


THE    EXECUTION. 


Lowell,  April  26,  1879. 
We  have,  four  of  us  in  number,  just  arrived   from 
Minden.     It  was  a   midnight  ride  on   a   moonlight 
night  that  saw  us  there. 
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Before  service  this  morning,  a  deputy  sheriff  called 
me,  and  said  Richards  wanted  to  have  a  talk. 

I  went  at  once.  He  thought  a  ray  of  hope  existed, 
if  he  could  only  implicate  somebody  in  the  murder  of 
the  Harlson  family.  He  showed  the  greatest  interest 
in  me  since  he  had  made  the  confession,  and  gave  me  his 
last  request  to  sheriff  Kiernan,  of  Kearney  county, 
which  was,  that  the  writer  and  Rev.  Gee  should  be  with 
him.  I  talked  with  him  about  his  misdeeds,  and  while 
he  spoke  with  feelings  of  kind-heartedness  that  dispell- 
ed the  brutal  theorj^,  he  felt  that  we  were  too  far  from 
the  telegraph  office,  and  that  he  must  die.  He  laugh- 
ed, smiled,  and  exhibited  an  exuberance  of  spirits 
that  amazed  most  of  the  listeners. 

After  breakfast  the  teams  began  to  pour  over  the 
prairies,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  fifteen  hundred  people 
were  in  town. 

The  law  compelling  private  execution,  and  "confin- 
ing the  witnesses  to  ten  men  is  wrong.  So  thought 
the  crowd  as  they  thronged  about  the  pen,  talking 
loudly.  As  the  crowd  increased,  the  enthusiasm  in- 
creased, and  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  public 
show  or  none,  was  apparent. 

Richards  had  received  visitors  all  the  morning  long, 
and  the  increasing  multitudes  about  the  court  house 
indicated  anxiety  to  see  the  victim.  Sheriff  Kiernan 
thereupon  put  him  in  a  democrat  wagon  and  rode 
around  the  public  square;  Richards  eyeing  the  scaffold 
cheerfully.  At  twelve  o'clock,  at  Richards  request,  I 
went  to  him  in  the  sheriff's  room.  He  spent  the  night 
in  writing.  He  then  told  me  he  murdered  Mrs.  Harl- 
son, and  then  her  three  children,  and  hoped  the  God 
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he  was  about  to  meet  would  forgive  him.  He  was 
then  un-handcuffed,  and  his  shackles  taken  ofl.  He 
could  have  broken  through  the  window  and  escaped. 
Rev.  Gee's  prayers  had  their  effect.  This  was  the 
third  time  Mr.  Gee  has  officiated,  and  Richards' 
thoughts  were  of  another  world.  He  asked  for  a  pen- 
cil and  my  paper,  and  said  he  would  re-write  the  Harl- 
son  butchery.  I  gave  it  to  him;  then,  with  blandness 
that  encouraged  smiles,  childlike  and  fullgrown,  he 
said,  "  What  good  will  this  do? "  and  "  where  will  I  be 
after  dinner?" 

He  continued  talking  of  friends  at  Hastings,  Lin- 
coln, and  in  the  east,  and  particularly  the  prison  peo- 
ple, who  had  treated  him  kindly  in  his  hours  of  sor- 
row and  sadness,  and  added:  "Cropsey,  my  dying 
wish  is  that  you  will  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the 
ladies  I  mentioned  in  the  confession.  It  will  drag 
them  into  a  notoriety  they  will  dislike  forever."  I 
said  I  never  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  brink  of  eter- 
nity with  such  fortitude;  therefore  his  wish  should  be 
granted. 

Promptly  at  12  o'clock  the  wagon  drove  up  to  the 
sheriff's  door.  Richards  put  his  cheek  against  mine, 
and  said:  "  Good  bye,  old  boy;  we  shall  meet  again." 
Followed,  and  flanked  by  Swede  deputies,  avenging 
Anderson's  murder,  they  drove  to  the  gallows. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  throng  had  grown  un- 
easy and  torn  down  the  standing  boards  that  hid  the 
engine  of  destruction.  They  first  swayed,  whooped, 
and,  as  every  board  was  torn  from  its  place,  a  shout 
went  heavenward.  At  last  the  gallows  stood  in  the 
sunlight,  with  front  protection  to  the  north.     Rich- 
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ards  got  out  of  the  wagon  and   ascended  the  ladder 
that  led  to  death. 

The  crowd — men,  women,  and  children — became 
boisterous,  swayed  and  crowded.  Three  of  us,  with 
tickets  for  admission,  sat  on  the  ground  fronting  the 
victim.  He  boldly  marched  up  the  ladder  and  took  a 
glance  at  the  staring  multitude.  Clerk  Kent,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  occasion,  and  who,  with  Sheriff 
Kiernan,  has  made  the  whole  affair  a  success  by  manly 
and  determined  action,  came  forward  and  made  a 
speech,  telling  why  and  what  for  they  were  before  the 
audience.  The  Sheriff,  who  previously  protested 
against  tearing  down  the  enclosure,  read  the  death 
warrant. 

Richards,  who  stood  composed,  was  then  asked  if  he 
desired  to  say  anything,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

RICHARDS'    SPEECH. 

"  I  stand  here  a  victim  of  law.  You  have  your 
opinion,  I  mine.  I  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  Condemned  men  don't  consider  a 
sentence  just.  I  have  made  my  peace  with  God,  and 
am  going  to  a  better  world,  and  would  sooner  leave 
this  world  than  not,  knowing  what  has  been  said.  I 
nope  to  see  you  all  in  Heaven,  and  shall  expect  to 
meet  many  there  who  are  now  traveling  the  narrow 
way.  I  have  a  father,  brother,  and  five  sisters  to 
mourn  my  loss.  I  would  rather  that  they  were  in  a 
far-off  country,  so  they  would  not  know  my  fate. 
They  know  it  to  their  sorrow,  and  the  time  I  go.  I 
hope  to  meet  all  where  crime  never  comes." 

As  he  spoke,  he  stood  erect,  hands  folded  on  his 
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breast,  looking  over  the  throng.  Sheriffs  Martin,  of 
Adams,  and  Jones,  of  Dawson  county,  stood  on  the 
steps  leading  to  the  gallows  to  keep  back  the  pressing 
mob.  Rev.  Mr.  Gee  read  from  the  bible,  offered 
prayer,  and  Richards  said,  "  I  have  a  small  message 
for  you,  my  friend,"  looking  at  me.  I  stepped  for- 
ward and  he  handed  me  two  notes,  one  reading: 

"  I,  S.  D.  Richards,  feel  it  my  duty,  to  self  and  God, 
to  say  just  this,  to  leave  after  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
that  the  public  may  know  that  I  am  not  the  murderer 
of  nine  persons.  I  only  murdered  two  persons,  leav- 
ing out  the  Harlson  family.  I  am  willing  to  bear  my 
part  of  the  blame,  but  not  all.  I  don't  claim  to  be 
guilty  of  the  charge  I  am  to  be  executed  for  to-day." 

The  other  note  was  part  of  a  song  copied  on  note 
paper,  the  first  lines  reading  thus: 

"Take  the  name  of  Jesus  with  you 
Child  of  sorrow  and  of  woe." 

The  whole  assembly  joined  in  the  song,  and  Rich- 
ards joined  with  them. 

As  Richards  stood  looking  at  the  audience  with 
their  upturned  faces,  he  seemed  to  have  the  feeling  of 
an  animal,  and  smiled  complacently  on  the  people 
standing  around — two  thousand  in  number.  He  stood 
up,  and  was  pinioned  with  three  new  straps,  across  the 
hips,  knees,  and  ankles;  his  hands  were  tied  with 
string  to  his  thighs,  to  which  the  sheriff  kept  an  ever- 
watchful  eye,  for  fear  of  some  mishap. 

The  sheriff  put  the  noose  over  his  head.     I  sat  be- 
fore him  and  he  looked  down  and  laughed  inaudibly. 

Then  came  the  black  cap  drawn  down  over  his  face, 
and  as  he  talked  of  hope  hereafter,  the  lever  standing 
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above  the  platform  was  touched,  down  went  the  drop, 
and  Richards  was  no  more. 

Twice  he  swung  up,  lifting  his  body  and  legs  with 
the  muscles  of  his  neck.  He  fell  nearly  five  feet  and 
his  neck  was  broke  at  once.  In  five  minutes  his  pulse 
fell  to  forty,  and  then  ceased  to  beat.  Not  a  tear  left 
his  ej^es;  not  a  murmur  of  nervousness  escaped  his 
lips.  He  stood  before  that  immense  throng  and  faced 
his  Maker  like  a  man  serene  and  glad  he  was  going. 

Richards  was  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  but  he  was 
not  a  coward.  He  said  to  me  this  morning,  that  some 
thought  he  would  not  hang,  but  he  looked  as  he 
spoke  significantly  to  an  eight-cornered  looking  glass, 
and  I  believe  he  meant  to  use  it.  He  wanted  to  be 
shaved,  but  his  Lincoln  prison  forbid  the  use  of  a  razor. 
He  especially  charged  the  Warden  to  see  that  he  was 
buried  as  others  in  Kearney  county.  He  did  not  sell 
his  body.  Somebody  had  told  him  that  Brooks,  of  the 
Omaha  Republican  had  said  that  "  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  expense  for  an  enclosure,  but  that 
they  could  take  a  bucket  off  and  tie  the  rope  around 
his  neck,  and  dump  him  thirty  feet  into  a  well."  He 
thought  that  man  ought  to  be  forgiven. 
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The  whole  nation  was  shocked,  in  the  month  of 
December  last,  by  the  report  that  two  citizens  of 
Nebraska  had  been  hanged,  quartered,  and  then  bru- 
tally burned  by  a  gang  of  Texas  cow-boys.  In  west- 
ern Nebraska,  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  and 
between  the  rivers  Platte  and  Niobrara,  are  some  of 
the  finest  grazing  lands  of  the  world.  Vast  herds  of 
cattle  roam  over  these  prairies,  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  employed  in  the  business  of  stock-raising,  creat- 
ing thereby  a  fraternity,  as  it  were,  of  cattle  men, 
many  of  them  possessing  great  wealth  and  influence. 

For  some  years,  and  especially  during  the  year  1878, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  amount  of  cattle-stealing 
going  on  among  the  cattle  herds  of  this  region,  and 
at  last  active  steps  were  taken  by  the  cattle  men  to 
capture  and  punish  the  thieves.  It  seems  that  two 
men,  named  Ketchum  and  Mitchell,  were  implicated 
in  some  of  these  thefts.  Luther  Mitchell  and  Ami 
Ketchum  came  from  Iowa,  and  were  living  on  the 
Loup  river,  in  Custer  county.  They  were  engaged  in 
farming  in  a  small  way,  and  Ketchum  did  the  black- 
smithing  for  his  neighbors  atJMitchelPs  house,  with 
whom  he  lived.  He  was  a  single  man,  but  it  is  said 
soon  intended  to  marry  Mitchell's  eldest  daughter. 
In  that  section  of  the  country  there  is  constant  trouble 
between  the  cattlemen  and  the  settlers  who  are  mov- 
ing in,  opening  farms,  and  narrowing  the  limits  of 
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the  cattle  ranges.  The  cattlemen  accused  these,  with 
others,  of  stealing  their  stock,  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  one  instance  proof  of  their  pilfering  was  beyond 
doubt.  At  any  rate,  they  killed  Henry  Stevens,  who 
had  a  warrant  for  them,  and  went  to  their  house  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  it. 

From  the  official  report  taken  at  the  inquest,  held 
upon  the  body  of  Stevens  at  Kearney,  on  December 
1st,  1878,  the  following  facts  are  gathered  from  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses:  Henry  Stevens'  correct 
name  was  Robert  Olive.  He  had  committed  some 
crime  in  Texas,  and  left  that  state  in  18-77  to  take 
charge  of  his  brother's  ranche  in  Custer  county.  He 
was  elected  sheriff  in  the  fall  of  1878,  but  would  not 
have  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  the 
following  January.  He  had  been  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  of  Buffalo  county  to  arrest  Ami  Ketchum  on 
the  charge  of  cattle  stealing. 

B.  Armstrong,  a  cow-boy,  testified:  I  am  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  live  at  Olive's  ranche  on  the 
Loup  river,  and  take  care  of  cattle  for  Mr.  Olive.  On 
the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  Sheriff  Stevens 
having  deputized  me,  A.  P.  H.  Beaton,  and  Albert  Har- 
rington, to  go  with  him  to  arrest  Mr.  Ketchum :  a  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  at  Mr.  Ketchum's;  they  were  standing 
near  the  house;  we  passed  by  Mitchell,  as  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  the  sheriff  told  Ketchum 
to  throw  up  his  hands  as  he  had  papers  for  him;  he 
did  not  throw  them  up,  but  drew  a  six-shooter  and 
commenced  firing;  Mitchell  was  off  fifteen  or  twenty 
steps,  and  as  the  sheriff  wheeled  his  horse  around 
from  Ketchum,  Mitchell  shot  the  sheriff  through  the 
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back.  Before  he  fired  the  sheriff  said  to  Mitchell, 
"For  God  sake,  old  man,  don't  shoot  me."  As  the 
ball  passed  through  his  body  he  threw  himself  for- 
ward on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  and  with  his  com- 
panions rode  to  a  neighbor's,  where,  four  days  later, 
he  died. 

Beaton,  who  was  on  horseback  with  Stevens,  swore 
that  Mitchell  shot  him  through  the  hat,  and  twice 
through  his  coat  collar;  that  he  first  used  a  double 
barreled  rifle,  then  a  woman  ran  out  from  the  house 
and  handed  him  another  gun. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  says,  that  all  four  men,  the  sheriff, 
Armstrong,  Beaton,  and  Harrington,  begun  firing  as 
they  rode  up  to  the  house.  Mr.  Ketchum 's  left  arm 
was  broken  by  a  revolver  shot  by  some  of  the  party. 

As  soon  as  they  learned  that  Stevens  was  dead, 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum  fearing  trouble  from  Olive 
(Stevens  brother),  or  some  of  the  cow-boys,  they  cross- 
ed over  into  Howard  county,  where  they  were  arrest- 
ed on  the  7th  of  December,  by  sheriffs  Gillan  of  Keith 
county,  and  Anderson  of  Buffalo.  1.  P.  Olive,  the 
stock-man  and  brother,  had  offered  a  reward  of  $700 
for  their  arrest  and  return  to  Custer  county. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  December,  Mitch- 
ell and  Ketchum  arrived  at  Plum  Creek,  on  the  U.  P. 
railroad,  in  charge  of  sheriff  Gillan,  and  Philip  Du- 
frand,  who  had  been  deputized  by  Gillan.  Dufrand 
is  the  " foreman " -on  Durfee's  cattle  ranch,  in  Custer 
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county.  What  transpired  from  this  time  until  the 
next  morning,  when  the  burned  and  blackened  forms 
of  the  unfortunate  men  were  found  hanging  to  a  tree 
in  a  lonely  canon  of  Devil's  Gap,  forty  miles  ofi  Plum 
Creek,  is  best  told  by  the  eye  witnesses  who  were 
placed  on  the  stand  by  the  State  at  the  trial  of  I.  P. 
Olive  and  Frederick  Fisher.  Their  trial  came  ofi  at 
Hastings,  Adams  county  Nebraska,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1879,  and  were  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  and  by  Judge  Win.  (xaslin,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  they  are  now  in  the  pen- 
itentiary at  Lincoln. 

Mitchell  and  Ketchum  were  being  taken  to  Custer 
county,  to  have  a  preliminary  examination  for  killing 
Henry  Stevens.  While  in  Plum  Creek,  they  engaged 
C.  W.  McNamar,  a  lawyer  well  known  in  western 
Nebraska,  to  defend  them.  He  was  the  first  witness 
called. 

His  testimony  was  substantially  as  follows:  Saw 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum  at  Plum  Creek,  on  the  10th  of 
December.  They  were  hand-cuffed  and  shackled  to- 
gether, and  were  in  charge  of  sheriff  Gillan  and  Du- 
frand.  Saw  Olive  same  day  at  Plum  Creek.  Mitchell 
and  Ketchum  got  into  a  buggy  with  Gillan  and  Du- 
frand,  and  started  north  towards  Olive's  ranche.  I 
followed  behind  in  a  buggy.  Spoke  with  Mitchell  at 
a  house  nine  miles  from  Plum  Creek.  Left  Plum 
Creek  at  3  in  the  afternoon,  and  last  saw  the  buggy 
twenty  miles  from  town.  About  this  time  saw  three 
men  on  horseback,  and  recognized  1.  P.  Olive.  I  saw 
Olive  at  his  ranche  next  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  and 
and  asked  him  where   Mitchell    and   Ketchum    were. 
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Said  first  he  didn't  know;  afterward  said  they  had  got 
away.  Olive  said  he  thought  Gillan  and  Dufrand  had 
wne  back  to  Plum  Creek.  With  others  I  searched 
the  country  for  Mitchell  and  Ketchum.  Found  their 
bodies  in  a  canon  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Olive's 
ranche.  Mitchell's  body  was  partially  on  the  ground, 
it  being  held  up  by  the  chain  of  the  hand-cuff  attached 
to  Ketchum.  Ketchum  hung  above^him  with  a  rope. 
Mitchell's  clothing  was  burned  off,  and  body  cracked 
open.  Their  faces  were  black,  and  their  lower  limbs 
mingled  with  the  cinders  and  embers  beneath  them. 
I  saw  Fisher,  the  defendant,  at  Olive's  barn  in  Plum 
Creek,  on  the  10th  of  December. 

On  cross  examination,  McNamar  said  he  had  a  con- 
versation with  Olive  in  Plum  Creek  about  going  out 
with  Mitchell  and  Ketchum. 

McNamar  stated  that  he  followed  close  after  the 
buggy  that  contained  the  victims  in  charge  of  Sheriff 
Grillan  and  Dufrand,  and  lost  sight  of  it  soon  after 
dark.  There  was  a  moon  that  night,  but  it  was  not 
up  when  the  buggy  disappeared.  We  drove  about 
eight  miles  an  hour. 

When  the  three  horsemen  passed  me  I  was  startled. 
I  thought  they  might  be  Indians,  and  I  reined  up  my 
horses.  No  words  were  passed  between  us,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  who  they  were.  I  supposed  them  to 
be  Olive,  Fisher,  and  Pedro  Dominicus. 

I  pressed  forward  faster,  with  the  intent  to  over- 
take the  buggy.  The  space  covered  by  the  fire  that 
burnt  these  men  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  I 
was  among  the  first  who  found  the  bodies.    I  am  posi- 
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tive  that  one  of  the  horsemen  who  passed  me  was  I. 
P.  Olive. 

Philip  Dufrand,  who  was  with  the  party  as  a  guard, 
but  not  indicted,  was  called. 

He  said — I  reside  in  Custer  county;  lived  there 
two  years;  was  foreman  of  the  Durfee's  ranch.  On 
the  10th  of  December,  Gillan  and  I  got  off  the  train 
at  Plum  Creek,  having  come  from  Kearney  with 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum  in  our  charge.  Went  first  to 
the  Johnson  House,  then  secured  our  team  and  wagon 
at  Carpenter's  livery  stable,  and  started  for  the  Loup. 
On  the  way  to  the  Loup  saw  Mr.  McNamar  on  the 
road  following.  I  saw  Mr.  Olive  that  night  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  his  ranch.  Dennis  G-artrel, 
Brown,  and  Pedro  Dominicus  were  with  him.  When 
I  first  saw  Mr.  Olive  he  was  with  the  party  that  took 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum  away  from  us.  They  came  up 
with  their  guns  pointed  at  us  and  said  they  wanted 
those  prisoners.  Gillan  told  them  that  it  was  rough; 
he  ought  not  to  give  them  up.  Somebody  said  "  Get 
out  of  the  wagon ;  we  will  take  care  of  the  prisoners." 
The  prisoners  were  fastened  to  the  wagon.  They  took 
the  shackles  off  and  then  took  the  team  from  us. 

They  started  back  on  the  road,  and  we  went  on  up 
further  on  our  way  toward  Custer.  They  said  they 
would  bring  the  team  back  to  us.  Went  on  500  or 
600  yards,  and  stopped  to  light  a  cigarette.  Gillan 
then  said  he  heard  a  gun-shot.  I  said  I  thought  not. 
We  walked,  and  soon  saw  our  team  coming  up  the 
road,  and  it  soon  reached  us.  Gartrell  came  back  driv- 
ing the  team.  Mr.  Olive  came  up  soon  after,  and  we 
got  in  the  wagon.     Olive  asked  where   the   prisoners 
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were.  Gillan  said  they  had  been  taken  away  from  us. 
Gillan  told  Olive  he  thought  some  of  the  prisoner's 
friends  had  rescued  them.  I  cannot  swear  Olive  paid 
Grillan  money  just  at  that  time.  They  had  some  talk 
by  themselves. 

At  the  Dobey  house,  near  by,  twenty  minutes  after 
they  took  the  men  from  us,  I  saw  Olive,  Gartrell,  Do- 
minions, and  Gillan  there.  Pedro  Dominicus  had 
my  horse  when  we  got  opposite  Olive's  ranche.  The 
men  that  I  recognized  as  the  parties  who  took  Ketch- 
urn  and  Mitchell  from  us,  were  Gartrell,  Dominicus, 
and  Olive.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at 
night  when  they  took  them  from  us.  Olive,  Brown, 
Pedro,  and  Gartrell  went  along  the  road  with  us. 
Then  Olive  and  his  party  went  to  their  ranche  and  I 
went  to  Durfee's  with  Gillan.  (At  this  point  Mrs. 
Olive  left  the  court  room  carrying  her  baby  and  cry- 
ing aloud.) 

Bion  Brown,  a  boy  of  twenty  years,  was  indicted 
with  the  rest  of  Olive's  men.  He  turned  state's  evi- 
dence, and  his  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Domini- 
cus. Subsequently  to  the  trial  he  gave  the  writer  the 
following  account  of  himself  and  murder:  I  left 
Fayette  county,  Ohio,  for  Ouster  county,  Nebraska, 
in  February,  1878,  and  began  work  for  Olive  in  March 
as  teamster  and  blacksmith  at  his  ranche.  Was  ar- 
rested in  Plum  Creek,  January  5th,  1879,  by  consta- 
ble Head,  on  the  charge  of  killing  Mitchell  and 
Ketchum.  Sheriff  Stephens  (Bob  Olive)  was  shot 
November  20th,  and  died  at  Clear  Creek.  I.  P.  Olive 
has  about  6,000  head  of  cattle  on  his  range;  he  sold 
1,300  head  last  year.     The  ranche  is  half  dug-out  and 
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half  log-cabin.    Doinitiicus,  Gartrell,  Kelley  (a  negro), 
and  myself,  were  living   there.     Olive   spent  most  of 
his  time  with   his  family  at  Plum  Creek.     Soon  after 
dark  on  the  10th  of  December,   I  heard    Frederick 
Fisher  (Olive's  hostler)  coming  up  the  road  whistling. 
He  stayed  fifteen  minutes  and   said  he  had  come  to 
tell  us  Olive  was  on  the  river  (Loup)  and  wanted  the 
men  to  meet  him  there.     Grartrell,  Dominicus  and  my- 
self went  with  Fisher.     As  my  horse  was  drinking  in 
the  river  I  sawr  Olive  on  the  Bluff.     He  was  halloing; 
wanted  to  know  why  in   h — 1  we  didn't  hurry  up. 
Olive  had  picked  out  a  spot  on  Wood  river  to  do  the 
hanging.     The  four  of  us  started  on  a  gallop  for  the 
road   and  in  fifteen  minutes  met  the  wagon  with  the 
prisoners  in   charge  of  Sheriff  Gillan  and   Dufrand. 
The  team  was  traveling  lively.     We  rode  up  to  the 
wagon  and  Olive  and  I  stuck  our  Winchesters  in  their 
faces,    and  Olive    said:    "We   want    the    prisoners." 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum  spoke  not  a  word,  but  kept 
their  eyes  on  Olive.     Gillan  said  this  was  rough;  that 
they  could  not  take  the  wagon.     Gartrell  ordered  Gil- 
lan and  Dufrand  out,  and  then  he  got  in  and  unloosed 
the  shackles.     Gartrell   then  turned  the  team  around 
and  followed  us  on   horse-back.     It   being  cold,  the 
prisoners  were   partially  covered  with  blankets.     We 
rode  under  an  elm  tree  and   Olive   said  it  would  not 
do;  the  tree  was  too  large  and  the  limb  rotten;  then 
drove  on   to  a  clump  of  trees,  and  drove  the  wagon 
with  the  men  under  a  limb  hanging  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground.     We  closed  around  the  wagon  and  here 
first    saw    Baldwin   (Plum    Creek   hotel-keeper)  and 
Green  (saloon-man  at  the  same  place).    They  were  on 
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horse-back.  Olive  took  a  new  rope  off  his  saddle, 
which  his  boy  Willie  had  bought  that  day,  and  Fisher 
took  an  old  one  from  his  saddle  pommel. 

We  dismounted,  and  Olive  then  walked  around  the 
wagon;  our  horses  were  held  by  Green.  Olive  asked 
the  prisoners  about  driving  off  some  of  his  cattle. 
Their  only  reply  was,  "Know  nothing  about  it." 
Olive  then  said  to  Mitchell,  UI  will  shoot  you  where 
you  shot  my  brother."  Mitchell  buttoned  up  his 
overcoat;  kept  his  eye  on  Olive,  but  did  not  speak. 
Olive  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  Winchester  against 
Mitchell's  right  side  and  fired.  Mitchell's  head  fell 
back  against  the  wagon-wheel.  Dominicus  then  tied 
a  slip-noose  for  Mitchell,  and  Gartrell  made  a  com- 
mon tie  for  Ketchum's  neck  which  did  not  slip,  and 
he  must  have  strangled  to  death.  He  was  alive  when 
we  left  them  hanging.  When  the  rope  for  Ketchum 
was  thrown  over  the  limb,  Gartrel  asked  if  there  was 
nobody  going  to  pull,  and  Olive  said,  "  Yes;  I  can 
pull  a  ton."  Olive  jumped  up,  but  he  was  so  drunk 
his  foot  slipped  off  the  hub  and  he  fell  down.  While 
Ketchum  was  being  pulled  up  by  Dominicus,  Fisher, 
Olive,  and  myself,  Gartrel  was  tying  rope  around 
Mitchell's  neck.  Gartrell  put  the  rope  in  Ketchum's 
mouth  before  putting  it  around  the  neck  and  sawing 
back  and  forth  in  the  mouth,  said:  "  I  have  got  you 
d — m  Smith  &  Wesson  s — of — a — b —  where  I  want 
you  now."  (Ketchum  always  carried  two  large 
Smith  &  Wesson  pistols  and  was  handy  with  them.) 
Gartrel  then  stood  upon  the  wagon-seat  and  tied 
Mitchell's  rope  around  the  limb.  Both  men  could 
have  caught  hold  of  the  limb  had  they  stood  up. 
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The  team  was  driven  from  under  the  tree,  and  the 
hanging  men  were  dragged  backward  over  the  seats 
and  end-gate,  and  fell  with  a  thud.  Olive,  sitting  on 
his  horse,  said,  "  I  have  attended  a  dozen  such  wed- 
dings, but  this  is  the  best  of  all."  The  fire  on  Mitchell, 
set  by  the  fire  of  Olive's  gun,  was  noticed,  and  he 
told  me  to  put  it  out.  I  reached  up  with  the  butt  of 
my  gun  and  rubbed  it  out,  as  I  thought.  I  could 
have  touched  it  with  my  hands  but  did  not  like  to. 
The  wagon  was  then  driven  back  on  the  road  to 
where  we  found  it;  took  a  jug  of  whiskey  out  of  it, 
which  we  divided  amoug  the  crowd. 

Fisher,  Green,  and  Olive  then  exchanged  their 
horses  for  fresh  ones,  and  started  back  for  Plum 
creek.  As  they  rode  off  Green  said  "Let's  go  back 
and  look  on  their  homely  forms  once  more."  The 
road  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  were 
hanging,  and  they  may  have  stopped  there.  We  went 
to  Olive's  ranche,  and  he  and  Gartrell  got  very 
drunk.  Next  morning  Olive  wanted  to  go  and  bury 
the  bodies — rather  insisted  on  it — but  nobody  would 
go  with  him.  Said  he  expected  to  be  arrested,  but 
thought  none  of  the  party  would  squeal  on  him. 

Pedro  Dominicus,  a  tough-looking  Mexican  of  fifty 
years,  with  an  absent  eye,  put  out  with  a  pistol  shot, 
became  anxious  about  his  own  fate  as  the  trial  went 
on.  When  Baldwin  and  Green  were  being  tried,  he 
begged  permission  to  go  on  the  stand  and  relieve  his 
conscience,  asking  no  reward  for  this  service.  He 
being  unable  to  talk  English,  a  Spanish  interpreter 
was  furnished.  The  substance  of  his  testimony  is 
here  given: 
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I  was  born  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  left 
there  in  '70  for  Antonio,  Texas;  came  to  Kansas  in 
'72;  went  to  North  Platte  country;  worked  in  1875 
for  George  Burlis;  went  to  Cheyenne,  afterwards  to 
the  Black  Hills,  and  thence  back  to  Nebraska.  Be- 
gan work  for  Olive  in  August,  1877.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  1879,  was  arrested  at  Plum  Creek,  and 
taken  to  Kearney,  by  Sheriff  James.  Was  at  Olive's 
ranche  December  10.  The  night  Fisher  came  to  the 
ranche  there  was  there  Gartrell,  Brown,  Bobblitz, 
(judge  Custer  county),  the  nigger  (Jim  Kelley),  and 
myself;  Olive  gave  orders  to  have  plenty  of  rations 
ready;  that  the  two  prisoners  coming  and  other  men. 
Brown,  Bobblitz,  Gartrell,  and  myself  were  playing 
cards.  I  did  not  want  to  go  out,  when  Fisher  came 
and  said  Olive  wanted  all  of  us  to  go-  Did  not  know 
what  was  wanted,  and  I  told  the  negro  to  saddle  my 
horse,  so  Bobblitz  could  go.  I  was  in  the  kitchen 
keeping  supper  warm,  waiting  for  the  party  to  come. 
Bobblitz  said  he  could  not  go,  and  for  me  to  go;  and 
I  supposed  Olive  wanted  us  to  go  to  Mr.  Abel's  house 
to  guard  the  prisoner.  From  the  ranche  to  the  river, 
where  we  met  Mr.  Olive,  Gartrell  and  I  rode  ahead, 
and  Brown  and  Fisher  rode  behind  us  till  we  came  to 
Olive,  and  then  they  passed  us.  The  rope  I  tied  was 
only  five  or  six  feet  long;  was  new,  and  I  tied  knots 
to  keep  it  from  unraveling.  There  was  at  the  wagon 
when  we  met  the  prisoners,  Olive,  Brown,  Fisher, 
Gartrell,  and  Green.  The  wagon  drove  under  a  tree, 
with  a  limb  hanging  over,  and  I  was  a  little  way  behind. 
I  came  up  half  way  between  the  two  wheels.  At  the 
time  of  the  hanging  Baldwin  was  off  about  thirty  feet 
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behind  the  wagon.  I  did  not  tie  the  rope  aronnd 
Mitchell  and  Ketchum's  neck.  When  they  were 
hanging,  Brown  put  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against 
Ketchum's  breast,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
shoot,  and  I  took  hold  of  my  revolver  and  told  him  I 
would  shoot  him  for  a  "  spot  "  if  he  shot  Ketchum, 
and  Brown  said  he  was  not  going  to  shoot.  I  took  my 
pistol  out  when  I  spoke  to  Brown,  but  would  not  have 
shot  him.  Brown  had  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a  six- 
shooter.  When  the  rope  was  thrown  over,  Fisher  and 
Brown  pulled  on  the  rope  from  the  ground,  and  Gar- 
trell  from  the  wagon,  when  Ketchum  was  pulled  up 
and  Mitchell  was  lying  in  the  wagon.  The  slip-nooses 
in  the  rope  were  tied  by  Gartrell,  who  was  in  the 
wagon. 

Olive  asked  Ketchum  how  many  cattle  he  had  killed 
during  the  past  winter,  and  Ketchum  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  it.  Olive  was  near  the  front  wheel  of 
the  wagon,  about  three  feet  from  the  wagon  when  he 
shot.  Mitchell  sat  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  I  was 
just  going  around  the  wagon  to  hand  Olive  the  rope, 
when  Olive  fired.  When  I  heard  the  shot  I  went  back. 
There  might  have  been  more  said  than  I  have  told,  but 
I  don't  remember  that  there  was.  When  we  started 
from  the  house  I  hesitated  about  going,  and  Gartrell 
said,  "  If  you  don't  want  to  die,  you  better  get  on  that 
horse."  Baldwin  did  not  speak  when  at  the  hanging, 
both  remained  on  their  horses,  and  Green  only  said  to 
Olive  that  he  would  hold  his  horse  for  him.  They 
were  off  thirty  feet  from  the  wagon.  Never  saw  Bald- 
win  but  once  before,  and  only  saw  Green  but  once. 
They  neither  did  anything  at  the   tree.     After  the 
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hanging  we  started  away  together.  Did  not  see  Bald- 
win or  Green  have  any  arms.  Did  not  know  that 
either  were  present  until  Green  offered  to  hold  my 
horse.  As  we  were  following  behind  the  wagon,  Green 
said  he  wanted  to  return  to  Plum  Creek,  but  Olive  said, 
"No,  let's  catch  up,  there's  some  whisky  there."  Green 
said  he  didn't  want  any  more.  Olive  told  Baldwin,  call- 
ing him  by  name,  that  he  wanted  him  to  trade  horses 
with  me,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I  knew  it  was  him. 
If  I  had  thought  anybody  was  to  have  been  murdered 
on  this  expedition,  I  should  not  have  gone.  When  I 
got  to  the  wagon  Gartrell  had  his  pistol  in  Gillan's 
face,  and  heard  him  say  he  wanted  those  prisoners.  I 
did  not  draw  out  my  pistol.  Gartrel  got  in  the  wagon 
and  said,  "  Let  us  go."  Gillan  started  for  a  horse  that 
was  near  by,  and  Dufrand  came  around  the  wagon 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  asked  where  he  was 
going,  and  said,  '-If  you  want  to  ride,  get  in  the 
wagon." 

The  slight  conflict  between  the  testimony  of  Domin- 
icus  and  Brown,  may  be  accounted  for  by  Dominicus' 
desire  to  be  easy  on  himself. 

I.  P.  Olive,  Frederick  Fisher,  Bion  Brown,  W.  H. 
Green,  J.  M.  Baldwin,  and  Barney  Armstrong,  were 
ariested  at  Plum  Creek  Neb.,  on  Sunday  morning, 
January  5th,  1879,  by  W.  Nichols,  U.  P.  agent;  con- 
stable fm,  Head,  and  A.  J.  Valentine.  Three  of  the 
murdered  Ketchum's  brothers  were  on  hand  had  there 
been  any  resistance.  Each  man  in  turn  looked  into 
the  barrel  of  a  Winchester  rifle  and  then  obeyed  the 
arier  Lo  i;  rurow  up  yjur  iiiai-j."     GKlUa,  Duiraad  , 
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and  Dominions  were  soon  after  apprehended  by  sheriff 
James,  of  Dawson  county. 

Baldwin  and  Green  were  tried  together,  and  in  their 
case  the  jury  disagreed.  The  new  trial  has  not  yet 
been  ordered.  Gillan,  Dominicus,  and  Armstrong 
will  be  tried  in  Dawson  county  during  the  summer. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $10,000  last  winter  to 
prosecute  these  cases.  And  Attorney  General  Dil- 
worth,  Judge  J.  M.  Thurston,  district  attorney  Sco- 
field,  0.  W.  McNamar  and  Mr.  Ash,  were  employed 
by  the  State.  The  defendants  retained  Judge  B.  I. 
Hinman,  J.  M.  Laird,  General  Conner,  F.  C.  Hamer, 
John  Carrigan,  Win.  Neville,  and  T.  L.  Warrington. 
This  group  of  attorneys  represents  the  best  legal  crim- 
inal talent  in  Nebraska. 

The  reader  has  had  from  the  preceding  pages  the  his- 
tory of  the  midnight  lynching  on  the  far-off  Loup. 
No  attempt  at  coloring  has  been  made.  It  was  thought 
the  public  would  better  appreciate  the  brief  unvar- 
nished tales  of  chief  actors  in  this  terrible  tragedy. 
Luther  Mitchell,  and  Ami  Ketchum  died  like  heroes; 
no  word  of  mercy,  no  murmur  of  fear  escaped  their 
lips.  They  sat  silent,  bound  and  shackled,  unarmed 
and  powerless,  Ketchum  with  his  right  arm  broken, 
Mitchell  (old  and  feeble)  and  met  their  fate  as  only  do 
the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Let  us  draw  the  black  veil 
of  sorrow  over  this  mournful  scene,  and  hope  that  the 
pine  trees  standing  sentinels  on  the  crests  of  the  deep 
Canons  of  Custer  County  shall  never  again  be  the  si- 
lent witnesses  of  such  a  damning  deed. 
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THE  WIFE  POISONER. 


The  trial  of  Dr.  George  J.  St  Louis,  of  Fremont,  Neb- 
raska, upon  the  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife  Mary  St. 
Louis,  occupied  the  attention  of  courts  for  two  years, 
and  became  a  case  of  state  interest.  There  was  a  wo- 
man in  the  case,  and  this  added  to  its  attractiveness. 
The  Doctor,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Bloomer,  a 
grass  widow,  and  the  source  of  his  great  sorrow  says: 
u  Our  intimacy  brought  us  here  and  I  dont  want  it  to 
hang  me." 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  last  resort,  and 
decided  against  him.  The  last  ray  of  hope  for  the 
doomed  man  was  dispelled  when  Governor  Nance  de- 
clined to  interfere.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  day  of 
April,  the  day  before  he  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  with  his  life,  a  pistol  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner got  into  his  hands,  and  the  gallows  was  cheated, 
by  sending  a  ball  through  his  brain.  He  lingered  un- 
consciously for  two  days,  and  then  passed  away  to  stand 
before  his  Maker,  who  alone  knows  whether  his  pro- 
tests of  innocency  were  founded  on  truth  or  were  but 
the  stubborn  perjuries  of  a  convicted  villain.  The  sto- 
ry of  this  remarkable  case  is  given  from  official  sources 
on  the  succeeding  pages. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    CKIME. 

St.  Louis  was  married  in  1869  to  his  last  wife,  Mary 
Hoffmeyer,  who  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  his  first  wife. 
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In  1874  he  moved  to  Fremont,  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine.  It  soon  transpired  that  he  was  doing 
business  on  a  forged  diploma.  Beside  this,  the  inti- 
macy which  he  carried  on  with  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble. 

The  visits  of  Dr.  St.  Louis  to  Mrs.  Bloomer  were  so 
frequent  as  to  attract  general  attention.  Friends  of 
the  Doctor  in  Fremont  exerted  themselves  to  induce 
him  to  drop  the  intimacy.  Dr.  Orabbs  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  finally  dissolved  the  partnership  exist- 
ing. At  last  he  grew  neglectful  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. His  earnings,  instead  of  being  used  to  support 
his  own  family,  were  lavished  upon  his  paramour. 
Several  days  often  passed,  during  which  he  would  not 
visit  his  home.  He  was,  however,  never  apparently 
positively  cruel  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  small,  black- 
eyed,  thin-faced  woman,  of  positive  temper  and  viva- 
cious manners,  and  it  is  known  that  she  often  up- 
braided him  for  his  faithlessness;  aud  yet  during  all 
the  searching  of  a  trial  and  the  cross-examination  of 
witnesses,  it  was  not  deduced  that  he  had  ever  been 
heard  to  speak  a  harsh  word  to  her.  His  abuse  was 
simply  neglect. 

Mrs.  St.  Louis  was  taken  sick  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1877.  Concerning  her 
first  symptoms,  the  statement  of  her  husband  is  all 
that  can  be  given.  He  says  that  she  was  habitually 
troubled  Jwith  indigestion  and  costiveness,  and  that 
the  sickness  which  immediately  preceded  her  death 
began  as  had  many  other  illnesses  to  which  she  had 
been  subject.  For  two  or  three  days  she  continued  to 
improve  slightly,  but  on  the  third  night  of  her  illness 
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she  awoke  him  with  the  crv  that  she  was  dying.     He 
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found  her  in  a  terrible  state  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
and  her  heart  was  so  visibly  affected  that  she  could 
hardly  draw  her  breath.  Her  sister  and  other  friends 
were  called  in :  but  the  shock  passed  off,  and  the  sick 
woman  afterward  rallied  considerably.  On  the  Sun- 
day preceding  her  death  (which  was  on  Friday),  she 
suffered  a  serious  relapse. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  very  shameful  and  emi- 
nently injudicious  conduct  of  Dr.  St.  Louis  during  his 
wife's  sickness,  it  is  probable  that  no  suspicion  of  poi- 
soning would  have  attached  to  him.  But  his  reason, 
at  other  times  clear  enough,  seems  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  woman  for  whom  he  committed  the  ter- 
rible crime  of  wife-murder.  With  her  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time.  Leaving  his  wife  to  the 
care  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Mrs.  Bloomer;  and  even 
on  the  morning  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was 
seen  at  an  early  hour  going  up  the  steps  which  led  to 
the  room  of  his  paramour.  For  such  a  course,  public 
opinion  could  have  but  suspicion  and  condemnation; 
and  because  of  it,  an  autopsy  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Mrs.  St.  Louis,  on  Saturday,  June  2d,  1877. 

The  third  week  after  the  autopsy  the  report  of  Wal- 
ter S.  Haines,  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology 
of  Bush  College,  Chicago,  was  received.  A  coroner's 
jury  was  immediately  summoned,  and  a  report  was 
produced  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  arse- 
nic in  the  stomach,  and  St.  Louis  was  arrested. 

The  trial  began  at  Fremont,  January  22d,  1878. 
Drs.   Borglum   &  Elwood,  local  physicians,  who  at- 
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tended  Mrs.  St.  Louis  during  her  sickness,  were  put 
upon  the  stand  and  they  testified  that  she  had  unde- 
niable symptoms  of  poisoning  and  that  she  was  un- 
doubtedly suffering  from  its  effects.  The  viscera  were 
sent  to  Chicago  for  examination,  and  the  damning  tes- 
timony in  this  celebrated  trial  was  that  of  Walter  S. 
Haines,  the  Chicago  chemist,  who  testified  to  finding 
over  nine  grains  of  arsenic  therein. 

The  jury,  in  the  trial  of  January,  disagreed.  A 
change  of  venue  was  obtained  and  a  second  trial  had 
at  Wahoo,  Saunders  county,  in  the  following  April, 
and  he  was  there  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

There  are  many  people  in  Nebraska  who  believe 
him  to  be  an  innocent  man. 


JOHN  MCELVOY. 


If  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  to  be  duly  vindicated 
in  Nebraska,  the  next  person  to  expiate  his  crimes  on 
the  gallows  is  John  McElvoy,  the  boy  murderer. 
This  young  man,  not  yet  nineteen  years  old,  is  a  native 
of  Illinois,  born  at  Joliet,  and  learned  the  printer's 
trade  there.  He  afterwards  moved  with  his  father's 
family  to  Chicago,  and  was  there  employed  upon  the 
New  Covenant.  In  the  spring  of  1878,  he  floated 
westward  with  the  current  of  immigration.  At  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  he  met  a  woman  whom  he  had  known 
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and  loved  in  early  boyhood.  She  claimed  to  be  a  lone 
widow  seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  far  west  as  best  she 
could.  Man  is  the  victim  of  woman's  wiles,  and  Mc- 
Elvoy  is  not  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  and 
forthwith  they  were  legally  made  man  and  wife.  The 
honeymoon  was  not  yet  a  fortnight  old  when  the 
widow's  living  husband  appeared  and  claimed  his 
wife.  With  an  eye  to  money  interests  she  renew- 
ed her  relations  with  the  first  husband,  and  McElvoy 
moved  on  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  halted  at  Hast- 
ings, in  Adams  county.  Finding  no  employment 
there  for  the  tramp  printer,  he  went  into  the  country 
to  work  on  a  farm.  While  living  with  Henry  Stutz- 
man,  an  honest  German  farmer,  the  two  had  some 
little  difficulty  that  rankled  in  McElvoy 's  mind.  They 
lived  together  alone,  far  away  from  neighbors,  and 
one  night  as  the  old  man  lay  in  his  bed  unsuspicious 
of  impending  danger,  McElvoy  raised  a  double  barrel 
shot  gun  to  his  arm,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  he 
sent  the  old  man's  soul  on  its  flight  over  the  dark 
river.  No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this  murder. 
He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  will  be  executed  at 
Hastings,  Nebraska,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1879. 


ORLANDO  CASLER. 


Orlando  Oasler  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  Sew- 
ard, Nebraska,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1879,  for  the  mur- 
der of  George  L.  Monroe.     Casler  was  a  farmer,  liv- 
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ing  near  Beaver  Crossing,  in  Seward  county,  bearing 
anything  but  an  enviable  reputation  among  his  neigh- 
bors. 

Monroe  resided  in  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  where 
his  family  still  live.  He  came  to  Nebraska  in  June, 
1878,  looking  for  a  new  home,  and  naturally  drifted 
to  the  fertile  prairies  of  Seward  county.  At  Beaver 
Crossing,  on  the  6th  of  July  he  met  Casler,  and  went 
home  with  him  to  spend  the  night.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  morning  (Sunday),  they  left  Casler's  house 
with  Monroe's  team,  for  Seward  City.  They  arrived 
there  in  the  afternoon,  and  towards  evening  drove  two 
miles  from  town  and  camped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Blue  river.  Other  parties  came  along  and  camped 
near  by  them,  and  Casler  on  pretense  of  avoiding  the 
mosquitoes,  persuaded  Monroe  to  move  farther  up 
the  river.  This  is  the  last  time  any  one;  save  his  mur- 
derer, saw  Monroe  living.  On  Monday,  Casler  ar- 
rived at  his  farm  alone  with  Monroe's  team,  satchel, 
and  revolver.  Subsequently  deeds  belonging  to  the 
murdered  man  were  found  hidden  between  the  ticks 
of  Casler's  bed.  As  he  was  known  to  be  without 
money  to  purchase  this  property,  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  case,  suspicions  that  Monroe  had  been  foully 
dealt  with  arose  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  days 
before  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  body. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Cowden, 
of  Seward,  with  his  little  son,  were  fishing  in  the 
Blue,  near  the  place  where  Casler  and  Monroe  had 
camped  five  days  before.  The  little  boy,  walking 
along  the  bank,  discovered  the  corpse  floating  near  the 
opposite  shore.     The  coroner  was  summoned,  and  an 
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inquest  was  held  immediately.  After  hearing  the  tes- 
timony of  the  men  who  camped  near  them  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  July,  and  of  others  who  met  Oasler  the 
morning  after  the  murder,  with  bloody  pants  and  wet 
clothes,  and  heard  his  contradictory  stories  as  to  the 
disappearance  of  Monroe,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
that  George  L.  Monroe  came  to  his  death  by  a  shot 
through  the  heart  from  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Or- 
lando Oasler,  and  that  his  victim's  dead  body  was  con- 
signed to  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Blue  river,  by 
Oasler,  with  the  hope  of  hiding  his  awful  crime. 

He  was  tried  and  convicted,  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
reprieve  in  his  case.  Three  weeks  before  the  day  of 
execution  he  was  interviewed  and  said:  "  I  am  inno- 
cent, and  pubiic  prejudice  has  convicted  me.  People 
think  that  because  I  was  in  prison  for  horse-stealing, 
I  am  guilty  of  murder."  In  reply  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  any  hope  of  being  reprieved  he  said: 
"While  there  is  life  there  is  hope;  but  if  God  has  or- 
dained that  I  shall  die  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  it  will 
have  to  be  so,  and  I  will  die  like  a  man.  I  am  prepar- 
ing an  address  to  be  read  on  the  scaffold.  I  propose 
to  give  the  people  h — 1.  I  think  it  would  suit  me 
best  to  have  a  public  execution.  It  might  be  too 
select  were  it  private  as  the  law  provides." 
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HENRY  SCHLENCKER. 


Henry  Schlencker,  a  mild-mannered  G-erman  of 
thirty-two  years,  was  found  guilty  of  killing  his  mis- 
tress, Florence  Booth,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  the 
Uth  of  October,  1878.  Unless  Providence  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive interferes,  he  will  be  hanged  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1879.  Schlencker,  for  some  years,  had  been  a 
saloon-keeper  and  bar- tender. at  the  Capital  city.  He 
became  enamored  of  the  woman  he  murdered,  neg- 
lected his  business,  and  spent  his  time  and  money 
with  her. 

This  course  of  life  leads  to  but  one  end  and  he  has 
almost  reached  it.  For  months  before  the  murder  he 
had  become  an  outcast  of  society  and  what  is  termed 
in  common  parlance,  a  gutter-drunkard.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  11th  of  October,  crazy  with  drink,  he 
borrowed  a  revolver  of  a  friend  and  wandered  to  the 
bagnio  of  Mollie  Hall,  where  his  mistress  lived.  She 
and  Mollie  Hall  were  alone  sewing  in  the  front  room, 
and  he  walked  in,  went  up  stairs,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Florence  Booth.  Knowing  his  condition 
she  urged  him  to  lay  down  on  the  bed.  This  he  did 
and  she  started  down  the  stairway.  He  called  her, 
and  as  she  stood  facing  him  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
he  raised  himself  up  in  bed.    Though  in  a  drunken  stu- 
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por  he  took  mortal  aim  and  shot  her  near  the  heart. 
She  died  in  half  an  hour,  being  conscious  to  the  last 
moment.  She  talked  calmly  with  her  sisters  in  shame, 
making  dispositions  of  her  dress  and  toilet.  As  soon 
as  Schlencker  saw  he  had  hit  his  victim  he  turned  the 
weapon  of  death  upon  himself.  The  first  shot  passed 
through  the  left  side  and  the  second  through  the  left 
arm. 

Though  he  thought  himself  fatally  wounded,  he 
tried  again  to  shoot,  but  found  he  was  unable  to  raise 
his  arm.  He  thought  he  had  now  had  vengeance  on 
the  source  of  all  his  sorrows,  and  he  was  ready  to  die. 

When  his  case  came  on  for  trial,  the  prosecution 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  plead  guilty  to  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  and  thus  save  his  life.  His 
counsel  urged  him  not  to  accept  this  proposition,  and 
the  trial  proceeded  and  Schlencker  received  the  high- 
est sentence  known  to  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
was  appealed  to  for  a  rehearing,  but  that  tribunal  re- 
fused to  interfere.  His  long  neglected  wife  living  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  the  fervor  of  a  woman's  love,  is 
using  her  influence  and  utmost  endeavors  to  save  his 
life. 


"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  During  the  past 
year  murder  followed  murder  with  such  astonishing 
regularity,  that  Nebraska  was  expected  to  furnish  a 
fresh  tale  of  horror  with  each  succeeding  week.  As 
the  records  given  in  this  volume  amply  attest,  evil- 
doers do  not  go  unpunished.     The  strong  arm   of  the 
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law  has  stretched  forth  and  called  its  violators  to  ac- 
count. Twelve  years  passed  without  a  legal  execution 
in  the  state.  Counting  Richards  and  St.  Louis,  we 
have  now  five  in  twelve  weeks.  Let  us  hope  with 
them  may  end  the  sad  story  of  capital  crimes  that 
have  marred  the  fame  of  this  young  commonwealth. 
Lincoln,  May  1st,  1879. 
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